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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 
Postgraduate Normal Course Practise Department 





Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 

Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. | i 

18 East 41st Street, Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, New York City |f) 
Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. i 

San Francisco School of Lip-Reading = 

Mrs. Joun E. D, Trask, Principal ae 

Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, Oakland, y 


Authorized to award Normal diploma of Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New York. 

Medal of Honor, Department of Education—Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 

Gold Medal Diploma—California Industries Land Show, 1919. 

Instruction private and in class. Special opportunities for individual practise. Day and Evening 
Practise Classes. Class in Current Events for advanced pupils. 
























406 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. : 
Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading : . 
Miss IDA B, LINDQUIST, Principal Boston School of Lip-Reading | 
435 Andrus Building Spe sane Minneapolis, Minn. NITCHIE METHOD 
Central Institute for the Deaf Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 
Lip-Readi f he Adult Deaf inci 
Normal Training Claes for "Seochers of Lip-Reading Miss LINA M. CRAIN, Pra ae 
to the Acalt Deaf 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. , ae 
Gos Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 


Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular, and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Advanced work. ; : 

The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. ae 
603 Story Building. Broadway at Sixth 512 Chamber of Commerce Building 

Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal. 


California School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Coratie N, KENFIELD Mrs, THEODORE POINDEXTER 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 

















Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes for the Adult Deaf é 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 
915 Sureve Burtpinc San Francisco, Cal, A ; 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Miss EtizaBetH Brann, Principal Normal graduate of the New York School 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing for the Hard of Hearing 
Private Lessons ss Wor : 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. pA 
HIGHLAND Buitpinc, East Liserty PittsspurGH, Pa, 2 














| | Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
Hi KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons, SMALL CLASsES.: Practise DEPARTMENT. NORMAL COURSE. 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


Entered as second-class matter January 5, 1921, at the post office at Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
August 24, 1912, Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of 
October 3, 1919, authorized January 22, 1922. 

Published monthly at Menasha, Wis., by the George Banta Publishing Company. 
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Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and 
Speech-Reading, by the George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Editorial Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D.C, 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and 


ornament thereunto.”—Bacon. 
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JOE DE YONG, ARTIST 
Epitep sy J. A, G. 


LAST January I became the proud 

owner of a small brown plaster bear, 
squatting down and turning over rocks to 
find ants and beetles. I did not person- 
ally know the sculptor, Joe De Yong, 
but I knew that he was deaf, and when I 
went to Glacier Park in July, I hoped to 
meet him. I was very much pleased 
when he joined our party for the fifteen- 
day trip, which he made partly as a busi- 
ness proposition, hoping to get orders for 
pictures and sculpture. _He received all 
he could handle, for his sketches were 
very much admired, also the photographs 
of his models of horses, mountain sheep, 
mountain goats, etc. 

But don’t imagine Mr. De Yong spent 
all his time in pursuit of business—far 
from it! There wasn’t a more active 
person among the eighty-odd comprising 
the party. He offered to take charge of 
the lunch, knowing how helpful he would 
be to my uncle, the leader of the expedi- 
tion, and he made good. Every morning 
after breakfast, he and his assistant would 
collect the lunch equipage—four big 
boxes laden with food, dishes, etc.—and 
load it on two pack horses, then clatter off 
down the trail long before the rest of the 
party got under way. About noon we 
would come up to them, a fire going and 
coffee boiling, sandwiches being cut and 
filled with cold meat, cheese, jam, etc., 
cake and pickles spread out, canned fruit 
opened, a pail of lemonade handy—it was 
some lunch. Presently, “Come and get 
it,” and we would form in line, grab cups 
and spoons and for a while all hands 
would be very busy. Then a rest, the 
scattered remains repacked, and the lunch 


outfit would set off for camp. It was 
very capably managed, and we had Mr. 
De Yong to thank for the excellent ar- 
rangements, although he was “trying 
something new,” which seems to be his 
motto. 

Mr. De Yong and his parents live in 
Choteau, Mont., a small town south of 
Glacier Park, where he has a studio and 
spends the greater part of each winter 
painting and modeling. His summers, 
though, are usually spent in the open, 
travelling with a pack horse on the Indian 
Reservations, or among the mountains, 
sketching and collecting material to be 
used in his work. Here is his story in his 
own words: 

“Born at Webster Grove, Saint Louis 
County, Missouri, in 1894. 

“Moved to Indian Territory when five 
years old, where my father owned a store 
in the Cherokee Nation. 

“There were Delaware, Cherokee and 
Osage Indians in this section—I used to 
play with the Indian children when their 
parents came to trade, and I naturally 
grew up with a liking for Indians. 

“The first word I ever said was ‘horse’ ; 
they have played quite a part in my life 
ever since—I learned to ride when five 
years old. I grew up among cowmen and 
liked the work—started riding for wages 
when twelve years old. Followed this 
work, when I was not in school, until I 
was eighteen, then went to- Arizona to 
work for Tom Mix in moving pictures. 
After several months there, I tangled 
with spinal meningitis, and lost my hear- 
ing and sense of balance. It has been a 
long, slow pull to become steady on my 
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JOE DE YONG IN HIS STUDIO, CHOTEAU, MONTANA 


feet, but by taking up skis, roller skates 
and riding, I have just about overcome 
this fault. 

“T have always drawn since I can re- 
member; one New Year’s day, when 
about sixteen, I was snowed in at a ranch, 
and: to’ pass the time I carved a bucking 
horse out of a potato; it was my first at- 
tempt at anything in the shape of a model. 
Later I made some other figures from a 
cake of soap, since then I have done many 
such things. I have always been a most 
enthusiastic admirer of western pictures, 
the work of Chas. M. Russell in particu- 
lar—I remember while riding for a cow 
outfit one summer that I used to carry a 
magazine in my clothes sack which con- 
tained an article on Russell and showed 
samples of his work—I must have read 
this a hundred times, it seemed to fascin- 
ate me. 

“Shortly after losing my hearing, while 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., attending Frontier 
Days, I bought a number of reproduc- 
tions from Russell’s pictures, and about 
the same time I wrote B. M. Bower, the 
western. writer, and from her got Rus- 
sell’s address. I wrote to him and re- 
ceived a friendly reply; we exchanged 
letters during the next winter, and in the 
meantime I got some oil paints and began 





to make copies of his pictures. The fol- 
lowing spring my father and mother 
moved to Montana so I could get ac- 
quainted with Russell and see the country 
he paints. I started working in Russell’s 
studio January, 1916, and have been with 
him ever since. I learned the Indian 
sign language from him, in order to mix 
with the Reservation Indians of this 
country, and I now travel at will among 
the Piegan Blackfeet, and stay in their 
camps whenever they have any celebra- 
tions. I have had many fine friends; 
helpful, generous friends, but I feel that 
I owe more to Mr. and Mrs. Russell than 
I can ever hope to repay. Their help, 
friendship and encouragement have been 
untiring. 

“As to being deaf, it is a decided asset 
—in my own case at least. It caused me 
to become more alert, mentally; I’ve 
studied, worked, learned, far more than 
I ever would have under ordinary condi- 
tions. I’m no expert at lip-reading, 
though many I understand readily, and I 
think there is practically no limit to a 
deaf person’s chance for success, nearly 
all limitations being self-imposed. Self- 
consciousness seems to be the greatest 
drawback, and the one real cure for that 
is to meet and mix with strangers, and 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP, MODELLED BY JOE 
DE YONG 


keep it up. I speak from experience and 
practice what I preach in this case. 
Though totally deaf I travel wherever I 
care to among strangers for days at a time 
and suffer no inconvenience at all.” 

In his letter Mr. De Yong has given 
a few more particulars—I’ll quote freely: 
“Spinal meningitis left me more. or less a 
wreck—deaf, devoid of all sense of 
balance, and cross-eyed. The eyes 
popped back into place after a few weeks, 
though they have always bothered me 
some since—focus is wrong some way— 
especially when looking at distant objects 
after reading. As to the balance, I 
learned to walk after staggering around 
four or five years like a drunken man. 
In the past few years I have learned to 
ride and dance and roller skate—do ’most 
anything that is hard, just because I want 
to work back to normal. I used to be 
fairly good at roller skates, and as [ am 
always looking for new worlds to conquer 
in a balancing way, I bought a pair of 
skates not long ago and surprised myself. 
I can do the heel and toe stunts again 
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without much trouble; next winter I[’ll 
re-learn ice skates. Snowshoes and skis 
are great too, though I am far from being 
an expert. I just got a pair of long 
tapaderos for my saddle, they really look 
too showy, but the additional weight at 
my feet gives me a great deal of confi- 
dence, especially if I have any night rid- 
ing to do. There’s many a way to over- 
come one’s shortcomings, I’ve found. 

“No one has better health or spirits 
than I, as a rule, but I do like my work 
and stick too close at it. Then too, I al- 
ways promise to do more things than I 
possibly can, and in trying to catch up I 
have worked myself down and out again 
and again. Maybe I'll have more: sense 
some day. 

“T was at a ranch lately when they ran 
in some horses that had been out all 
winter, and I had some. good roping 
again. Along in the afternoon a horse 
race was ribbed up. The horse I rode ran 
three or four jumps, then hung his head 
and began to kangaroo. I lost a stirrup, 
one spur, broke a finger nail, and skinned 
my knuckles, but managed to stay it out. 





ANTELOPE, MODELLED BY JOE DE YONG 
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It really surprised me that I did ride, as 
it was the first bucking horse I had been 
on since 1912. Maybe next time I’ll pull 
up a bunch of grass. 

“I have had a number of specialists 
look at my ears. They say the drum is 
normal, and I can hear my own voice, but 
nothing else. I think the doctors don’t 
know—it’s some nerve trouble they’ve 
never understood. 

“IT want to go East and study lip- 
reading, but there is so much West to see 
that I keep rambling around out in this 
country. I'd like to go to New York or 
some other city, because of the galleries 
and museums, but am sensitive to pleas- 
ant folks, rooms, climate, etc. Even 
though I have never had the sounds taken 
apart and explained, I imagine I would 
learn lip-reading fast with the start I 
have. I can so often run ahead and 
complete the thought before it is spoken. 


“T like all animals all the time, and 
have a horse, and a white collie pup two 
months old, awfully smart, and the 
greatest rowdy you ever saw. 

“IT wish THe Vorta published the 
photos of more of its writers. After 
seeing Mr. Ferrall’s picture, I re-read all 
of his articles with even more interest 
and enjoyment, it added so much more 
personality.” 

Mr. De Yong is slender and light, 
with the small feet of a horseman, very 
quick and active; thick, dark hair, and 
very bright eyes. He has a very attrac- 
tive personality, and makes friends 
readily. All deaf people may feel a sense 
of pride in his pluck at overcoming such 
serious handicaps—simultaneous loss of 
hearing, health and means of livelihood. 
His talent, industry and ambition should 
carry him far. 





WINTER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
By FRANKLIN W. Bock, M.D.* 


GAIN we are entering the period 

when persons afflicted with catarrhal 
deafness are apt to become the victims of 
conditions which add tremendously to the 
impetus with which they are progressing 
toward a greater and and greater degree 
of deafness. 

One who comes across these cases is 
often surprised at the great lack of in- 
formation which they possess as to the 
causes, as far as we know them, and the 
physical conditions which supposedly re- 
sult in their infirmity. As far as I am 
able to discover, the larger part of the 
blame for this lack belongs to the physi- 
cians who from time to time have had 
these persons under their care. Why 
physicians cannot give their patients 
some idea of the conditions which they 
are trying to remedy and make them un- 
derstand the many difficulties which 
must be surmounted before we can 
“cure” a case of catarrhal deafness, I am 
unable to understand. But the fact re- 
mains all too evident that many physi- 
cians do not tell their patients a single 
blessed thing about what ails them. They 


*Chief of the deafness prevention clinic of 
No. 18 school, Rochester, N. Y 


are expected to have great faith in what 
the doctor tells them about his ability to 
cure them and leave the rest to him and 
pay the bills, Just the other day I came 
across a case which illustrates what I 
have in mind. 


Supposedly following diphtheria a 
small girl lost the hearing in one ear. It 
was almost complete. There was never 
any discharge; never any pain. At the 
present time the nerve is all right and 
presumably has been all the time. Noth- 
ing was done for several years because 
the child was so small and because the 
deafness did not seem to handicap her 
until she got into the upper grades in 
school. Then she was taken to an ear 
specialist who said she had hardening of 
the ear drum and that it would take a 
long time to cure her, but intimated that 
he could do it. She was to come for 
treatment three times a week, at two dol- 
lars per treatment, which she did for 
three or four months and only stopped 
when her father’s wages had been cut so 
that they could not afford the great ex- 
pense. The treatment consisted in put- 
ting something into the external ear... The 
nose and throat were never treated. A 
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catheter was never passed to determine 
the condition of the eustachian tube. The 
patient was never told how careful she 
must be about catching cold; about her 
diet, about blowing her nose. She was 
not told that there was little chance of 
improving the hearing in that ear and 
therefore she must be tremendously care- 
ful about conserving the hearing in her 
good ear. 

She and her mother only learned these 
things when she was brought to my clinic 
yesterday. At the end of her four 
months it is needless to say that her 
hearing was not one mite better, and as 
far as I am able to determine at the 
moment there probably never was at any 
time the least hope that it could be im- 
proved with our present knowledge. 
Now why didn’t the doctor tell her so? 
Is it possible that he didn’t know, 
or: ? A few days ago I was talking 
to a minister of the gospel of Jesus the 
Nazarene about my ideas about pre- 
ventive medicine and he said, “Doctor, 
you forget that medicine is no longer a 
profession, but is a business.” Is it pos- 
sible her doctor was a business man? I 
ask this question with sincere apologies 
to every “straight” business man. 

Deafness is getting to be a problem of 
increasing magnitude for, more and more, 
industry is inclining to feel that a partially 
deaf person is an unsafe factor in in- 
dustry and therefore should be excluded. 
It is quite certain that with our present 
knowledge the specialists could not meet 
the demands which would be made upon 
them if intimate attention were demanded 
of them by every person afflicted with 
catarrhal deafness, and yet every person 
afflicted with catarrhal deafness is en- 
titled to some knowledge of his affliction 
and the best ways we know of minimiz- 
ing it. 

I believe it is the bounden duty of the 
profession to supply this knowledge to 
the best of its ability, so that the people 
may help in solving the problem of pre- 
vention hand in hand with our attempt to 
solve the problem of cure. 

It is with this end in view that I am 
making the following suggestions which 
I trust may be of value to those readers 
who are hard of hearing. 

Of course most of my readers know 
that catarrhal deafness involves the 
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middle ear, the nerve of hearing being 
involved only to a very limited degree; in 
most cases not in the slightest degree. 
The middle ear is purely a mechanical 
transmitting device, but it unfortunately 
is affected deleteriously by varying grades 
of inflammation which involve it as a re- 
sult of similar inflammations in the nose 
and throat and also “perhaps and prob- 
ably” by certain inefficient metabolic 
processes. 

During the late fall, winter and early 
spring the human economy is subjected 
to more severe strains than at other times 
of the year; the often very severe and 
rapid changes of temperature always pro- 
duce a compensating hyperemia in the 
nose and throat; add to this the irritating 
fumes and dusts of our many types of 
heating apparatus and you have condi- 
tions produced which make it easy for 
many persons to become the victims of 
those secondary infections which we call 
“common cold.” During this period also 
the metabolic processes are variously and 
often severely burdened by changes in 
personal hygiene. Persons eat more con- 
centrated foods; they take less out-of- 
door exercise ; they do less to help excre- 
tion; they subject themselves too much to 
over-heated, impure air; they drink less 
water and more tea and coffee to keep 
them warm; and a dozen other things 
which hinder the healthful metabolic 
changes of the more even and warmer 
temperatures of summer. 

When the body is subjected to a change 
of temperature it is the duty of the nose 
and throat to compensate by warming or 
cooling the air before it enters the lungs; 
also when a person enters the average 
office building with its overheated air with 
a very low moisture content plus the 
irritating dusts and fumes of the heating 
plant the nose tries to compensate and 
protect the lungs from the extreme dry- 
ness and the dust by supplying more 
moisture, 

These processes are accompanied by a 
varying degree of hyperemia in the erec- 
tile tissue and the mucous membrane of 
the nose and throat. Now whenever this 
hyperemic condition is produced in the 
nose or throat we have what may become 
the potential beginning of a “common 
cold.” But it is not “cold.” It is simply 
a disturbance of the circulation and if the 
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equilibrium of circulation is quickly re- 
established nothing happens, but if it is 
not quickly reestablished then the germs 
always present in the nose and throat may 
get in their work and a “secondary” in- 
fection takes place and we have all the 
unhappy symptoms and consequences of 
a “common cold.” 

Now persons who are the victims of 
catarrhal deafness must understand that 
the changes in the middle ear which make 
it hard for it to transmit vibrations of 
sound are produced by these long con- 
tinued low grades of hyperemia plus the 
low and high grade secondary infections 
which are consequent upon them, and if 
they would safeguard what hearing they 
have and slow up the progressive 
tendency of their trouble they must be 
extremely careful of this initial hyperemic 
condition. 

They should be careful not to subject 
the body to extremes of heat and cold 
because the resulting hyperemia is dan- 
gerous to one with ear trouble. When 


hyperemia is produced they should see 
that the equilibrium of circulation is 
quickly reestablished for the longer it is 


sustained the greater is the danger of 
secondary infection. 

These persons should be very careful 
about getting chilled, and especially local 
chilling like wet feet, cold hands, drafts 
on the neck and back, scantily clad legs 
and arms, etc., and in fact anything which 
puts a strain on the heat conserving 
mechanism of the body. 

It is of course not wise to overdress; 
the objective of dressing in these persons 
should be to preserve as even a tempera- 
ture as possible. Of course this does not 
mean that one should “baby” himself but 
he should be reasonably careful about 
subjecting himself to extreme changes 
without giving due and intelligent atten- 
tion to the fact that he has a condition 
which is deleteriously affected by these 
extreme changes. 

In spite of the greatest of care some 
persons are greatly troubled by these 
temporary hyperemias which at certain 
times may become sustained for long 
periods and are therefore a source of 
great danger. This extreme sensitiveness 
is often due to faulty elimination and 


these persons should be carefully ex- 
amined and be given the proper advice. 

They should be very careful about 
their bathing, especially during the winter 
months, In the winter they should never 
take a bath except just before retiring. 
Bathing under the most ideal conditions 
uses up a lot of body heat and most of 
these persons cannot afford to waste any 
energy. They should never, even in sum- 
mer, take cold baths because they put too 
much strain on the heat conserving 
mechanism of the body. Air baths in a 
room of moderate temperature are far 
better as stimulants and are less strain. 

Of course these persons should be very 
careful of their diet. Too much concen- 
trated proteid food, too much hot tea and 
coffee to keep them warm, should be 
avoided. Too much smoking, as men are 
apt to do during long winter evenings, 
should be cut out. 

In spite of all these precautions many 
persons are tremendously sensitive to 
these initial hyperemias and the conse- 
quent secondary infections. In many of 
these cases it is due to a low grade of 
bacterial infection which keeps the 
tissues of the nose, throat and ears in 
such a chronic state of poisoning that the 
least change in temperature overcomes 
the already overburdened tone of the 
tissues and trouble ensues. 

In these cases I believe that small 
doses of combined catarrhal vaccine are 
of great value. I never give more than 
half a C C at a dose and often less. I 
get my best results by giving a dose to- 
day ; another in a week; another in two 
weeks and another every four weeks 
throughout the winter or the period of 
the patient’s greatest sensitiveness. They 
are always instructed, however, to come 
for an extra injection at the least suspi- 
cion of brewing trouble. During the late 
spring, summer, and early fall the vaccine 
may usually be omitted. 

Of course one must be careful in blow- 
ing the nose when it is blocked by either 
temporary hyperemia or secondary infec- 
tion. Blowing the nose hard will not 
remedy the matter but more often makes 
it worse and besides it is dangerous in that 
it may force infective material up through 
the tubes into the middle ear, thus start- 
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ing acute infection, or it may injure the 
delicate mechanism of the middle ear by 
suddenly increasing the air pressure. 

If the hyperemia is due to a change in 
body temperature the best and only way 
is to quickly restore the general body 
temperature to normal. If it is due to 
irritating, gas or dust the best way is to 
help the mucous membranes to rid them- 
selves of the irritant by washing them off, 
and a medicine dropper full of normal 
salt solution in each nostril, snuffed back 
and carefully blown out, will do more 
good in a minute than hlowing your nose 
for an hour. 

If one is unfortunate enough to become 
secondarily infected it is of the greatest 
importance that competent care be given 
at the earliest possible moment by a 
competent ear doctor for it is at these 
times that sudden increases in deafness 
most often occur. 

Persons afflicted with catarrhal deaf- 
ness may, even if they live in rural sec- 
tions far from competent ear advice, 
maintain themselves in fair health and 
slow up the progress of their trouble by 
observing some of these suggestions. 
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But if you can afford it, go to a com- 
petent ear man and ask him to tell you 
about your particular case and what you 
must do to keep what hearing you have. 
If he thinks treatment will help, take it, 
if not, don’t. Help others by urging them 
to go to an ear specialist at the least sug- 
gestion of ear trouble. Tell them not to 
temporize. Time is valuable in ear 
troubles. The earlier one goes for advice 
and treatment the more can be ac- 
complished, the later one goes the less 
can be accomplished. 

-Get an ear phone if you can afford it. 
Try them all and take the one that fits 
your particular type of deafness best. 
Don’t buy one because someone else has 
that kind and likes it. You are the one 
who is going to use it and must hear with 
it. 


In any case, learn lip-reading as fast as 
you can, and don’t isolate yourself be- 
cause you are hard of hearing. Keep 
well and enjoy yourself, for it is surpris- 
ing how happy you can be even with the 
handicap of deafness, if you “go to it.” 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON — 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


SUPPOSE it is hardly necessary to 

explain that the recollections here put 
on record are not those of my present 
incarnation. No, they date back a good 
many years, though by no means to the 
very beginning of things. Miss Harriet 
U. Andrews once took a Ouija board 
and proved to me that I had lived in 
China as early as 1367. I have forgotten 
now, whether this date was B. C. or A. D. 


‘Perhaps it will make no difference. 


Washington was born in 1732, on 
February 22, as I recall it. I am re- 
ferring to George, of course, and not to 
Booker. February 22 was also the birth- 
day of the late Mr. Schopenhauer, made 
famous by the remarkable “Lines upon 
seeing a picture of a girl reading Scho- 
penhauer while watching her flock of 
geese: 


How patiently the geese attend, 
But do they really comprehend 





What Schopenhauer’s driving at? 
Oh, not at all. But what of that? 
Neither do I, neither does she, 

And for that matter, nor does he. 


February 22 in fact seems to have been 
quite a busy day. Lowell was born on 
that date, and Bill Nye and Dan Rice 
died on February 22. Of even greater 
significance in these days, perhaps, is the 
fact that on that day, back in 1872, the 


Prohibitionists held their first national 


convention—at Columbus, Ohio. 
Returning to Washington: He has 
long been popularly known as the “Father 
of his Country.” Curiously enough, the 
country does not seem to have had a 
mother. It is strange that this fact, al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of the 
world, should have received so little at- 
tention. A careful investigation into this 
phase of the situation might have led to a 
movement to change the name from 
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America to Athena or Minerva—the lady 
bearing the latter names being popularly 
supposed to have gotten along very well 
with a father only, dispensing with the 
mother parent. 

Perhaps the thing most of us recall 
most clearly about George Washington 
was the fact that he could not tell a lie. 
As far as this trait of his applies to ‘his 
later life, a cynic has aptly remarked: 
“Washington married a widow—that’s 
one reason why he was not able to tell a 
lie,”——meaning, of course, that in view of 
the widow’s experience with another hus- 
band, it would be difficult or impossible 
for George to “get away with it.” 

Most people accept the story of this 
trait of Washington’s at its face value, 
though, of course, there have never been 
lacking iconoclasts ready to assert that 
the cherry tree has no basis in fact. 
There are always people who doubt. You 
remember, perhaps, the story of the lady 
who was taken to see the first steam car 
tried out. She looked at it and sniffed. 

“Tt will never run,” she declared. 

Just then, how*ver, the engineer started 
the car, and it aio run. The lady watched 
it in open-mouthed wonder. Then, as it 
disappeared around a curve, she shrieked : 
“Tt will never stop!” 

The cherry tree story has sounded 
logical enough to me always, especially 
in view of the assertion that Washington 
was almost totally lacking in a sense of 
humor. To my mind it is manifestly dif- 
ficult if not impossible for a man without 
a sense of humor to tell a story. 

As a matter of fact; Mason Locke 
Weem once declared (poor old gentle- 
man, he is dead long ago) that the cherry 
tree story as told by him was practically 
word for word as he had it from a lady 
who knew of the circumstanaces. Mr. 
Weem was one of the first, if not the first, 
biographer of Washington. The authentic 
cherry tree story as given by him, runs 
as follows: 

“When George was about six years old 
he was made the wealthy master of a 
hatchet, of which, like most little boys, 
he was immoderately fond, and was con- 
stantly going about chopping everything 
that came in his way. One day, in the 
garden, where he often amused himself 
hacking his mother’s pea sticks, he un- 


luckily tried the edge of his hatchet on 7 
the body of a beautiful young English 7 


cherry tree, which he barked so terribly, 


that I don’t believe the tree ever got the © a 


better of it. 

“The next morning the old gentleman, 
finding out what had befallen his tree, 
which, by the way, was a great, favorite, 
came into the house with much warmth 
and asked for the mischievous author, 
declaring at the same time that he would 
not have taken five guineas for his tree. 

“Nobody could tell him anything about 
it. Presently George and his’ hatchet 
made their appearance. 

““George, said his father, ‘do you 
know who killed that beautiful little 
cherry tree yonder in the garden?’ 

“This was a tough question, and 
George staggered under it for a moment, 
but quickly recovered himself, and look- 
ing at his father, with the sweet face of 
youth brightened with the charm of all- 
conquering truth, he bravely cried out: 

“‘T can’t tell a lie, pa; you know I 
can’t tell a lie. I did it with my hatchet.’ 

“Run to my arms, you dearest boy,’ 
cried his father, in transports—‘run to 
my arms. Glad am I, George, that you 
killed my tree, for you have paid me for 
it a thousand-fold. Such an act of hero- 
ism in my son is worth more to me than 
a thousand trees, though blossomed with 
silver and their fruits of purest gold.’” 

This cherry-tree story, useful enough 
to parents, teachers, lecturers and writers, 
has led tothe sad disillusionment of 
numberless American boys—and, _per- 
haps, now and then, of girls. Petroleum 
V. Nasby used to tell of his experience. 
It seems that when he first heard the 
story he determined not to be outdone by 
George, even if the latter had risen to be 
President in later life. 
and went out in the orchard and cut down - 
his father’s most valuable cherry tree. 
He did even more than that. He dug up 
the roots, and then burned the entire tree, 
leaving no trace of it—except its vacant 
place. 

In the course of time, Petroleum’s 
father came across that vacancy. In- 
quiries ensued and the thing was ulti- 
mately traced to Petroleum. When con- 
fronted with the charge, the boy faced 
his father bravely, and cried: “Father, I 





So he took anaxe 
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cannot tell a lie—you know I cannot tell 
a lie. I did it with my little hatchet—I 
mean, with your axe.” These, you will 
note, were practically the exact words of 
George Washington, except that Petro- 
leum was a trifle more precise in his 
English. But it didn’t work. Petroleum 
was all right in his role, but, unfortu- 
nately for him, his father was cast in a 
different mould from the father of 
George. What Petroleum’s father said 
in effect was that he would rather have 
his son tell a thousand lies than to have 
him cut down one cherry tree. 

As I have said, Petroleum had burned 
all the branches of the tree he cut down, 
but in some manner or other, his father 
was able to locate elsewhere a suitable 
branch, and he applied this with such vio- 
lence as to leave Petroleum, to use his 
own words, in “a state of exasperating 
rawness.” 

Yes, George’s example is a good one— 
for the other fellow. As for ourselves, I 
fear that most of us will choose, rather, 
the example of our old friend James. 
When James was three years old he 
pulled up one of the flowers in his 
mother’s garden, although he had been 
warned repeatedly not to touch them. 
Psychologists will tell you that the re- 
peated warnings were what made it abso- 
lutely necessary for him to pull up the 
flower. However, little James was called 


before his mother and put through a 


cross-examination, which was rather un- 
necessary since she had seen him pull up 
the plant. 

. “James,” she said, “did you pull up 
that flower?” 

“What flower?” asked James. 

“You know what flower I mean,” said 
his mother, looking at him regretfully. 
“Someone pulled up one of the flowers 
in mother’s garden,”—she explained 
slowly. “Do you know who did it?” 

“I guess Mary did it,” said James, with 
downcast eyes. 

At this point his father broke in 
sternly. “James,” he said, “you know 
very well that your sister Mary did not 
pull up that flower. Remember what I 
told you about George Washington and 
the cherry tree. Be a little man. Speak 
up and say: ‘I did it.’” 

Little James’ eyes brightened. 
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“Oh, yes,” he cried, with a sigh of 
relief, “Papa did it!” 

It is curious, too, how little things come 
up from time to time that throw interest- 
ing lights on the careers of famous per- 
sonages. I read just recently an article 
from the Maine Cultivator of Revolu- 
tionary days, which said that Washington 
continually employed “250 hands.” It 
seems only reasonable that a man empioy- 
ing 250 hands should accomplish much 
more than the ordinary mortal, who em- 
ploys but two, and those not very fre- 
quently perhaps. And, speaking of 
hands, I was somewhat astonished to see 
in a newspaper a report of some social 
function in which occurred these words: 
“There were palms on every hand.” 
Now, what is remarkable about that? 
The really surprising thing would be to 
find a hand without a palm on it. 

Washington’s favorite pastime was 
fox-hunting. He would go hunting foxes 
twice a week or oftener in season. I as- 
sume that it was a different fox each time, 
as I judge he was too humane a man to 
wear one little animal out by hunting him 
two or three times a wee % 

And during the off-seasons, I judge he 
must, like the modern man, have spent 
considerable time hunting the elusive 
collar button—or whatever substitute for 
it he used. It is very likely that much of 
Washington’s great strength and agility 
had its origin in his collar-button hunting 
activities. He was a wealthy man, and 
his home was furnished with furniture 
of a massive type, so that moving some 
piece of it every now and then to recover 
a lost collar button, would have a natural 
tendency to keep him in fine physical 
condition. I know that if I were suf- 
ficiently wealthy to own the massive type 
of furniture, I would soon develop into 
one of the strongest men in the world. 
I’ve just finished moving six pieces of 
furniture to look for a dropped collar 
button—without finding it. However, I 
can get along very well with a piece of 
string. We old bachelors get to be quite 
clever with such makeshifts. 

But speaking of collar buttons reminds 
me of a somewhat unusual angle to 
Washington’s “charmed life,” brought 
out in the examination papers of a Wash- 
ington school boy recently. This boy 
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was describing. some of Washington’s 
miraculous escapes from death in battles, 
and he told of one battle in which George 
Washington had “three horses shot from 
under him, and the fourth passed through 
his coat.” It is certain that either the 
General or the horse had a charmed life. 
“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” The .quotation is from 
Shakespeare—not the Bible. 

A trait of Washington’s character that 
particularly endears him to the average 
employer, was his willingness to under- 
take the work at hand—and not waste 
precious time waiting for something to 
turn up that might suit him better or be 
more dignified. In fact, some employers 
have been brutal enough to intimate to me 
that some of the difficulty the deaf have 
in working out their economic salvation 
lies in the fact that they want what they 
want when they want it, and not what 
they can get. 

The story is told of Washington that 
during the Revolutionary War some 
soldiers were struggling trying to put a 
heavy timber in place on a bridge. A 
corporal stood by, urging the men on to 
greater efforts. An officer rode up and 
sizing up the situation, dismounted and 
helped the men put the timber in place. 
When the work was finished, the officr 
turned to the corporal and asked, “Why 
didn’t you help the men?” “Why,” re- 
plied the corporal, with dignity, “I am 
a corporal.” “And I,” said the officer, 
“am General Washington. Report to me 
at headquarters immediately.” 

Some critics have gone so far as to 
assert that Washington was a man of no 
great intelligence. Well, here is a quota- 
tion from a letter written by him to a 
man*who wanted him to attempt to dis- 
suade a woman from marrying some man 
she had set her heart on, but who did not 
appear to meet with the approval of her 
family and friends. “I never did,” 
writes General Washington, “nor do I 
believe I ever shall, give advice to 
a woman who is setting out on a matri- 
monial voyage; first, because I never 
could advise one to marry without her 
consent ; and, secondly, because it is to no 
purpose to advise her to refrain when she 
has obtained it. A woman very rarely 


speaks an opinion or requires advice on 
such an occasion till her resolution is 
formed ; and then it is with the hope and 
expectation of obtaining a sanction, not 
that she means to be governed by her dis- 
approbation, that she applies. Ina word, 
the plain English of the application may 
be summed up in these words: ‘I wish 
you to think as I do; but if unhappily 
you differ from me in opinion, my heart, 
I must confess, is fixed, and I have gone 
too far now to retract.’ ”’ 

No great intelligence! Humph, that 
man’s name was Solomon, not George. 

In view of Washington’s great ac- 
complishments, and the many sacrifices 
he made for his country, it is gratifying 
for us to realize that he lived in a day 
when high officials were singularly free 
from the venomous criticisms and at- 
tacks that are so often visited upon the 
statesmen of our time. Perhaps! 


In the periodicals and newspapers of 
Washington’s time, for example, we find 
Tom Paine saying that he (Washington) 
“encouraged and swallowed the greatest 
adulation” and was “treacherous in pri- 
ao friendship and a hypocrite in public 
life.” 

Paine also adds, generously, “. . . the 
world will be puzzled to decide whether 
you are an apostate or an impostor; 
whether you have abandoned good prin- 
ciples, or whether you ever had any.” 

Other admiring fellow citizens charged 
him with selfish ambition, destructive 
political ideals, and spineless incompe- 
tence. As a soldier, these fellow citizens 
agreed, Washington should early have 
given way to someone with at least a 
modicum of ability, as he had been guilty 
continually of blunders such as would 
have disgraced a soldier of three months’ 
standing. 

Yes, not even a Washington could 
please all the people all the time, seldom 
all the people some of the time, and never 
some of the people all the time! “The 
stone that the builders rejected is become 
the head of the corner.” The quotation — 
is from the Bible, not Shakespeare! 


A valuable book long out of print was 
obtained recently through a want ad in 
the Votta Review. It pays to advertise. 
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Y/ HENEVER I visit a school of lip- 
reading, I hear a great deal of talk 
about “observing the visible organs of 
speech.” Pressing more closely for in- 
formation, I learn that speech itself is far 
from being identified with the vocal cords 
alone. In fact, the formation of words 
and the rapid sequence of words that 
compose speech may be made with little 
or no vibration of the vocal cords. The 
vibration of the vocal cords is of little (if 
any) use to the deaf person who cannot 
hear the voice, for he misses the effect of 
the sound waves which these vibrations 
produce. Of what else does speech 
consist, then? What part of speech 
production does the lip-reader observe 
and understand? To pronounce a word 
beginning with “L,” the tongue is placed 
behind the upper teeth. If you look in 
the mirror you will see that movement. 
Therefore, the tongue must be one of 
“the visible organs of speech.” To say 
00,” as in “soothe,” there is a pro- 
nounced forward movement of the lips. 
This movement of the lips is very plainly 
seen, and so we know that the lips 
must be among those “visible organs of 
speech.” The tongue and lips are placed 
in many and varied positions to help 


“ec 


‘ produce other consonants and vowels. 


Many of. these movements are so quick 
and so slight that they are very hard to 
see. This subject of lip-reading is a com- 
plicated one, and I am getting into it a 
little too deeply. If you are interested 
and want to know more about it, go to 
the nearest lip-reading teacher and she 
will tell you all you wish to know. You 
will find it a facinating subject, then an 
art, and by that time, you will know so 
much aboiit it, that you will no longer 
miss your ears the way you did before. 








If human speech can be produced by 
the clever manipulation of tongue and 
lips, assisted by the teeth, mouth and 
throat cavities, vocal cords and muscles 
of the face and throat, why on earth can’t 
animals learn to talk as we do? Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell (see American 
Magazine, for November, 1921) tells of 
how he trained a skye terrier to say, “Ow 
ah oo, Ga ma ma?” (How are you 
Grandmama?), by working the muscles 
of the dog’s throat and lips. But he had 
to give up the experiment because the 
dog would never do it of his own initia- 
tive. Now, why wouldn’t he? Why 
don’t other animals with good lips and 
tongues and vocal cords learn to imitate 
human speech, and talk? I think the 
general conclusion is that they lack the’ 
intelligence and. reason that is given to 
us. Perhaps. Perhaps. 

But I know a bird, a little bird, not as 
long as my arm, with gay and gaudy 
feathers. He hasn’t any lips—just a 
stiff beak—and I’ve never seen his teeth 
(if he has any). His tongue isn’t as 
large as one of the prongs of my mani- 
cure scissors. I have no reason to 
believe that he has more intelligence than 
Dr. Bell's terrier or my horse or your 
cow, and yet he can say the~-most 
astonishing things in a most accurate 
way, as well as you or I. The parrot 
doesn’t know what he is talking about, 
perhaps, but the miracle is that he talks. 
Why does he do it—and, above all, how 
does he do it? How does he produce so 
easily those vowels and’ consonants that 
my lips and tongue have long labored 
over? How does he talk without any lips 
in a way that would drive a poor dis- 
couraged lip-reader to distraction if she 
tried to watch him? J don’t know, DO 
YOU? 
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Apropos of lip-reading, I wish to quote . 


the following letter from one of our 
friends. 


And now a word about lip-reading. You 
have invited testimony in your columns. May 
I offer mine? 

In the first place I will say that I am a 
natural lip-reader and could converse easily 
with one person at a time—whose lips were 
easy to read—before I came to —a 
year ago. I had heard about the ————— (an 
organization for the hard-of-hearing) and 
wanted to get into touch with it. so I came, 
I saw, and was conquered. By which I mean 
that.I joined the and became a mem- 
ber of one of the evening lip-reading classes. 
T enjoyed it all, and, like other members found 
the: social element, which the deafened need 
most ¢f all, most delightful. The very fact of 
finding so many others in the same boat makes 
one ambitious of 


_up the study expecting too much and they 
- »become discouraged before their course of les- 


sons is finished. As has been said, it is an art, 
and unless there is some latent ability to start 
with, I doubt if it can be successfully acquired. 
Personally I believe the majority of people 
have the latent ability and they know it not 
until deafness overtakes them. 


Two friends have written me recently 
in regard to an article on “Faith Heal- 
ing,” published in the September VOLTA 
Review. I will quote them in full: 


There was a piece in the Review that I did 
not agree with at all. The author practically 
made the claim ( at least it seemed to me that 
way) that there had never been a real case of 
cure by faith. Even if this be true, there are 
thousands who live from day to day, happy in 
the thought that faith has cured them of 
some horrible afflic- 





“putting the best foot 
forward,” of multi- 
plying one’s courage 
in numbers; and so 
each helps all and is 
helped by all. I was 
not able to tell, how- 
ever, how much, or 
how little, I had 
gained in lip-reading 
until I started on my 
travels to my home 
town, and had a 
chance to meet old- 
time acquaintances. 
And, i:<ukly, I was 
disappointed. I want 
to say right here that 

have always found 
men’s lips very hard 
to read and, since 
the men members 
of the 








OUR FRIENDLY LADY 
By A CORRESPONDENCE CLUBBER 


Our Friendly Lady is a treasure, 

Unselfishly she seeks our pleasure, 

Rightly gives to each a measure, 
Of advice and cheer. 


Fellowship is aye her watchword; 
Regally she holds her throne; 

In the joy of all her people, 

Ever can she find her own. 

Never weary of well-doing, 

Dreaming dreams to make them true, 
Loving, loyal, sweet and winsome, 
Youthful, fascinating too. 


Lovely Lady, ever charming, 

All your friends will rise as one, 
Drinking to your health and fortune, 
You should hear the cry, “Well done.” 


tion, and there are 
thousands praying 
hourly ‘in all faith 
that they will be 
cured, and it seems 
wrong to me for any 
well person to at- 
tempt to take away 
this little ray of hap- 
piness from the many 
who can never get 
one mite of help 
from any of these 
would-be know-it-alls, 
whose chief object in 
life seems to be to 
hold the honor of get- 
ting the biggest fee. 
Can anyone believe in 
God and not be- 
lieve in faith? Psalm 








preferred not to have 

mixed classes, we had no opportunity whatever 
of gaining any practice in reading men’s lips. 
So, of course, I am just where I was a year 
ago in that respect. A deafened woman trav- 
eling alone has many embarrassing moments 
unless she is prepared to travel without asking 
for information. I always gain as much as 
possible before embarking on a trip, but I 
never complete the journey without having to 
interrogate some one, or more, men employees 
on my way. I have often been amused, or 
annoyed, according to state of nerves, at my 
attempts to put my question in a form that 
can be answered by yes or no. Have you 
ever tried it and succeeded in getting a plain 
affirmative or negative? Almost invariably I 
am answered in a sentence of which I seldom 
get more than half, and it is never the enlight- 
ening half. Curious, isn’t it? But please do 
not think that I give lip-reading no value. On 
the contrary, it is valuable as a crutch is valu- 
able to a crippled limb. But it is only a 
crutch at best, and I do think that many take 


30:5 says, “Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous but the Lord 
delivereth him out of them,” and Num, 23:19 
further says, “God is not a man that he should 
lie: neither is the son of man, that he should 
repent. Hath he said, and shall not do it? Or 
hath he spoken, and shall he not make it 
good?” Oh! the whole world is founded on 
faith. The Christian Herald has a faith league, 
and a recent issue quotes many results of the 
power of prayer which is surely faith. To my 
way of seeing it, that Walton article could 
better have been left unprinted. 

I personally have a young lady friend whom 
I have known all my life. For some years we 
spent the week-ends of the summer months 
together on my good ship the Nellepez or other 
craft I happened to have on the waters of that 
beautiful harbor, and gradually she grew very 
deaf in spite of the best treatment she could 
procure. Specialists finally told her her ear- 
drums were totally destroyed and that she 
never would hear again. Today she can hear 
—as fine as silk—holds a very responsible posi- 
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tion with a large contracting firm and to the 
best of our belief her hearing was returned to 
her through the prayers of a friend. All this 
happened some six or more yéars ago and is 
not just a temporary matter. I truly believe 
there can be many others. Possibly I got a 
wrong impression from the article mentioned ; 
if so, I humbly apologize for referring to it 
as I have. 


The other friend says: 


Do you know anything personally about 
“Faith Healing”? There has been a wonder- 
ful demonstration of it in recently. 
The evangelist who held a meeting had heal- 
ing services twice a day all the time he was 
here. Several thousand people were prayed 
for and the majority of them claimed to be 

‘healed. Every imaginable physical defect was 
represented, deafness more prominently than 
anything else. You know my fondness for 
investigating new things. Of course I have 
been reading everything I could get on this 
subject, and have been doing so for several 
years, If we are going to believe in Prayer 
at all, I do not see how we can put a little fence 
around God’s power and say, “It can go this 
far and no farther.” How can we limit Om- 
nipotence? But that is just what that article in 
the Votta Review on faith healing did. That 
there is a lot of superstition and foolishness 
connected with such things in a general public 
healing mission I have no doubt. But to say 
that there is no power in the faith that is “the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen,” I wonder if that isn’t going 
too far. I’ve about come to the conclusion that 
when the cure fails it is because it is not the 
genuine brand of faith. 


What do you think about it? 


I have often received quotations from 
poems that my readers like, and they are 
usually so good that I like to publish 
them for all to see. This one, “Silver,” 
by Walter de la Mare, was sent by the 
one whom I quoted above. It may 
already be familiar to many of you. 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon; 
This way and that, she peers and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

One by one the casements catch 

Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 
Crouched in his kennel, like a log. 
With paws of silver sleeps the dog; 
From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep: 
A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws and silver eye: 

And moveless fish in the water gleam, 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


I like to hear about your good times. 
I especially enjoyed the following letter 
from San Francisco. 


In this letter I am going to tell you of the 
good time we have in the San Francisco 


League. Our clubrooms are among the loveli- 
est in this city. We meet at the Clubhouse 
every Tuesday for a social evening. These 
social gatherings have proved a boon to many 
of the people who attend them. You know the 
tendency of the hard-of-hearing person to 
withdraw from all social functions, and some 
of us have been very lonely. But at our 
League meetings we can forget “our misery” 
and relax in the knowledge that we have a 
common bond of sympathy. As a result we be- 
come our natural selves and give out the best 
in us. This summer has been a most pleasant 
one. We took long and delightful hikes over 
the Marin Hill to Muir Wood, and climbed 
to the top of Mt. Tamalpias. During the two 
days’ vacation over Labor Day, the League . 
“camped out.” Mrs. Trask and some of the 
other members, who chaperoned us, rode on 
the famous crooked railway to Muir Woods. 
They took all our blankets and cooking outfit 
with them. The younger members hiked over 
the trails and met them at Muir Woods for 
lunch. We slept under the magnificent pines 
and the next morning cooked our breakfast 
out in the open air. Can you imagine anything 
more enjoyable? 

We are all very grateful to our president, 
Mrs. Trask, who organized the League and 
who has been untiring in her efforts to bring it 
to its present “place in the sun.” She takes an 
individual interest in each one of us. Our 
troubles and joys she takes as her own, and 
is ever ready with words and acts of encour- 
agement and sympathy. 


In closing I will leave with you a little 
message that was given me not long ago, 
by a dear little lady, who is deaf and 
cheerful and happy, although many of 
you might think she had nothing to be 


cheerful and happy about. It is a quo- 
tation from “John Gray” by James Lane 
Allen. 


For the best of us, ideals are of two kinds. 
There are first the ideals that correspond to 
our highest sense of perfection and express 
what we might be were life, the world, our- 
selves, all different and better. Let these be 
as high as they may! They are not useless be- 
cause unattainable. Life is not a failure be- 
cause they are never attained. God himself 
requires of us the unattainable. He says to us, 
“Be ye perfect, even as I am perfect!” He 
could not do less. He commands perfection, 
and then—forgives us that we are not perfect! 
But He does not count us failures because we 
have to be forgiven. Our ideals also demand 
of us the impossible in life; but because we 
come far short of them we have no right to 
suffer or despair and count ourselves as 
failures. 


Yours for the very highest ideals, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY. 


1601-35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE ETERNAL “MOUTHERS” 


By SAut N. KESSLER 


Cheerfully, joyfully would I kill 
The madams, sirs and divers misses, 
Reciting for the eye-strained class 
With ‘moving brows and gruesome 
hisses. 


SEGREGATED PRIMARY ORAL DEPARTMENT AT { 


Playfully, gleefully would I cut 
Them short from their careers, no 





credit 
By me would e’er be claimed or sought 4 
Let me but smother their “Djagetit ?” E 





FLORIDA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


ON December 13 the Wartmann Cot- 

tage, the first unit of the Segregated 
Oral Department of the Florida School, 
was dedicated with impressive cere- 
monies. The St. Augustine Record, in 
an extensive account of the program and 
speeches, said in part: 

Wartmann Cottage is a new primary build- 
ing to be utilized by deaf children in the 
primary work. Thirty of them will live there, 
be instructed there and there make their 
homes; and, being isolated from the sign lan- 
guage of the older students, will learn lip- 
reading and speech more readily. There are 
three large class rooms which will be used by 


the three classes, ten children in each class. 
There are dormitory accommodations in the 
structure for thirty pupils, three teachers, the 
house mother, Mrs. Ricks, servants, etc. The 
sleeping, dressing quarters and baths for the 
boys are in the east end of the building, and 
those for the girls at the opposite end of the 
home. The kitchen and dining room are mod- 
ernly equipped and spacious. The quarters pe 
for servants consist of three rooms and Be 
baths. There are also large sleeping porches ce 
for both boys and girls. In fact, the entire 
plan of the building has been well thought out 
and is in keeping with the modern idea in edu- 
cation—small cottages in place of large 
dormitories in which the personal touch and 
home life are missing. 
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The cottage is named for Mr. E. L. 
Wartmann, of Citra, the senior member 
of the State Board of Control, which 
directs the affairs of all the educational 
institutions of the State. Mr. Wartmann 
has displayed especial interest in the 
School for the deaf and its pupils, and it 
is generally felt that the naming of the 
new building in his honor represents a 
wise choice. 

The work of various departments of 
the school was reviewed and explained 
by several members of the faculty. Of 
the remarks of Mrs. S. M. Moore, head 
of the oral department, the Record says: 


Mrs. Sidney M. Moore was called upon to 
speak of the training of the deaf and in a few 
well chosen words interestingly outlined the 
splendid work of the department of which she 
is the head. She said she and her associates in 
the work had hitched their wagon to a star 
and hoped eventually to have their graduates 
so well equipped that they would be able to 
go out and enter the colleges of the country 
with their hearing brothers and sisters. 


Senator MacWilliams, “the most ex- 
perienced legistator in Florida,” spoke of 
his pleasure in working for the school, 
and said that, 





WARTMANN COTTAGE, FLORIDA SCHOOL FOR DEAF 


During his twenty-two years as a legislator 
this school had been his inspiration, for it was 
a privilege, not as a charity or a benevolence, 
but as a right, to speak for those who could not 
speak for themselves and to see for those who 
could not see for themselves. 


Miss Daisy B. Wilson, a member of 
the faculty, gave a beautiful tribute to 
Mr. Wartmann, whose portrait was un- 
veiled during the exercises. 

The Florida School is to be congratu- 
lated upon this excellent addition to its 
equipment. 


IN SPITE OF A HANDICAP 


“T was handicapped for my regular work in 
teaching because of growing deafness, so I 
took a business college course, and taught 
shorthand and typewriting and spelling and 
business English, very successfully to a large 
number of high school pupils in Minnesota. 
At free periods I presided over the assembly 
room and conducted the music work. I had 
almost double the work of any teacher in the 
corps, and yet I was the only teacher who was 
hard of hearing. I think it was fairly credit- 
able considering that I could not read lips nor 
use an instrument successfully. 

“In the latter part of January, I shall enter 
the School for a course in lip-reading.”— 
Extract from a letter from Mrs. J. H. Guerin. 












































EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


(Continued from the January number) 


SECOND DAY 
TuursDAY, JUNE 9 

Harotp Hays, M.D., Presiding: The 
first part of the program this morning, 
which has to do with the business end of 
the League, is merely a matter of detail, 
and I have been asked to assume the 
position of temporary chairman. 

According to the by-laws, at all meet- 
ings of the Association twenty-five mem- 
bers, including delegate members, shall 
constitute a quorum. As there are over 
twenty-five members here this morning, 
we have a quorum to proceed with 
business. 

The next thing on the program is the 
reading of the minutes of the last annual 
meeting. Miss Timberlake. 

(Minutes of last annual meeting read 
by Miss Josephine Timberlake, and 
accepted. ) 

CHAIRMAN Hays: As you all know, 
the rest of the business of the organiza- 
tion since the annual meeting has been 
conducted by the Board of Managers, 
who have had three meetings during the 
year. At the first of these meetings a 
change was made because of the death of 
Dr. Horn of San Francisco. Dr. Talbot 
R. Chambers of Jersey City was put in 
his place on the board. 

The next report is the report of the 
treasurer, Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
(Prepared by the treasurer, but not 
read by her at the convention.) 
For a period of four months, ending 
April 30, 1921: 


Balance December 31, 1920... $160.27 





Receipts: Dues and Contri- 
DUIONS = 5 5a eee $595.00 
BLCVERE 2 53 ss OSS ke i 
595.88 
$756.15 
Disbursements: Typewriting 3.05 
Printing and Postage ....... 30.89 
Panels for Exhibition ....... 29.00 








Balance April 30, 1921 ...... 


CHAIRMAN Hays: The next is the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 
Miss Timberlake will read it. 

Miss JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE (Read- 
ing) : 

American Association for the Hard of Hearing: 

Your Nominating Committee met, three 
members, a quorum, being present: Mrs. R. C. 
Dewey, Miss McDermott, Dr. T. R. Chainbers, 
and they 

1. Recommend the formation of an Honor- 
ary Board of Managers. 

2. Recommend for members on this Board 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
Dr. Graham Bell 
3. Recommend as members of the class 
of 1924 managers:, 
Mr. S. W. Childs 
Harold Hays, M.D. 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Miss Josephine Timberlake 
David Harold Walker, M.D. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. R. CHAMBERS, Chairman. 


(This report was accepted and those 
recommended were duly elected.] 

CHAIRMAN Hays: According to the 
by-laws and constitution, the president of 
your organization is elected by the 
Board of Managers. To my mind, con- 
sidering that the Board of Managers 
meets after the annual meeting, it seems 
rather an unwise procedure. I think it 
would be a great deal better to have your 
Nomination Committee appointed at the 
previous annual meeting, and have your 
nomination for president taken from the 
general society instead of the Board of 
Managers. 

I am going to bring up this matter at 
the next meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, because I am sure it will be a 
great deal more satisfactory to have the 
nomination of your president and vice- 
president and secretary right from the 
society itself. 

Dr. Chambers has just brought up the 
fact that we were to have changed the 
name of our organization from the 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing to the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 

Miss ANNETTA W. Peck (Reading 
communications from attorney): Our 
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Board of Managers has taken up this 
question of changing the name of the or- 
ganization to something that will better 
express what it actually is. There is al- 
ready the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
and there is a great deal of confusion be- 
tween the two. Our Board of Managers 
favors the adoption of the name, Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, as being very simple 
and expressive, although it unfortunately 
is long. 

We have taken steps with our lawyer 
towards that change of name, and he says 
that it will be necessary for a special 
members meeting to be called. I am in 
hopes that this can be done in the early 
fall. It was impossible to do it at this 
meeting, because it has to have advertise- 
ment. We could not advertise it in time, 
so it will have to be done later. 

I believe that it is going to be possible 
for the members to send in their votes if 
they are not actually able to be present in 
person. It requires a two-thirds vote. 

CHAIRMAN Hays: This concludes the 
business part of the meeting, and I shall 
ask Miss Timberlake now to take the 
chair in order to conduct the round table. 

(The round table was opened by a 
prolonged discussion of a topic suggested 
by Dr. Hays, as to whether one local or- 
ganization, or two, could do better work 
among the hard of hearing. The opinion 
was expressed by several members that 
the Association should state its position as 
to the advisability of the division or con- 
solidation of local efforts. Other mem- 
bers favored having no preference ex- 
pressed by the Association, but allowing 
each local organization to meet its own 
conditions in its own way. A resolution 
was offered, but subsequently withdrawn. 

As no action was taken on the matter, 
the entire discussion is omitted, and the 
space given to the other subjects brought 
before the round table.) 

CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: It is most 
unfortunate that the representative of the 
New York League who was to conduct 
the round table this morning was unable 
to do so. I feel my responsibility very 
keenly, but I shall endeavor to do the best 
I can, under the circumstances, to take 
her place, and to give every person who 
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wants to say anything on the subjects 
that we are discussing this morning a fair 
chance to do so. I hope all of you will 
take part. 

One of the points suggested for discus- 
sion is finances. We should be glad to 
hear from anyone who has a suggestion to 
make along that line. Miss Peck. 

Miss Peck: The financial problem is 
one of the worst we have. If we con- 
duct our organization as a brotherhood, 
it means that all the members should give 
just as much as they can. If we conduct 
as a charity it means that we go outside 
and get big gifts from people who make 
a tremendous lot of money and do not 
know what to do with it. 

In New York we are trying to work 
out the brotherhood idea. Everybody 
profits by the League in some way. I 
think I may say that the spiritual profit 
is the one thing that binds all the different 
classes of people together. Well, it 
stands to reason that if these people 
should all contribute a pro rata share of 
the expense, that we would have no finan- 
cial problem. In New York we cannot 
get just that. We have too many poor 
members, although many would like to 
contribute a pro rata share. But the 
great trouble is psychological, that people 
just cannot grasp the pro rata idea. 

Weare, therefore, trying out something 
which may be of help to some of the 
other organizations, and that is a system 
of pledge cards, similar to the pledge 
cards used in churches. Each member 
pledges to give as much as he can, and 
to pay by the month. We think it is going 
to work out very well indeed. The cards 
have spaces for sums running from fifty 
cents a month to something like twenty- 
five dollars, and a blank space for the 
people who want to give still more. They 
will be used in place of membership 
cards. Of course the pledge can be 
changed at any time. We think that it 
is going to-help, but we still feel that we 
shall have to go out for gifts from time 
to time. The great question that has 
brought up this discussion in our League 
has been the question of whether we 
wish our League to be a charity or a fel- 
lowship, and the consensus of opinion is 
overwhelmingly in favor of a fellowship. 
I daresay the rest of you are working 
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out similar problems. We should like 
some light on the subject very much 
indeed. 

CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: In order to 
hasten matters, I am going to request 
each person to limit his talk as much as 
possible, in fact, to two minutes. That 
should be long enough to present the main 
points. Has anyone else a suggestio 
along the lines of finances? 

Miss McDermott: We have such 
awful struggles I would not dare to talk 
about them. 

CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: Is there an 
organization that has overcome such dif- 
ficulties? Mrs. Dewey. 

Mrs. Dewey: I don’t know whether 
I’ve a right to talk on this subject. You 
all seem to have started with so much 
more plan, so much more organization 
than we had. We never thought about 
money at first. We didn’t have any out- 
go, so we didn’t need any income. We 
met around at people’s houses, we used 
that club newspaper column I told you 
about, we agitated, we enthused—and we 
grew. But it was all so simple. How- 
ever, when we realized that we needed 
headquarters, we faced the money prob- 
lem, but it never occurred to us to ask 
for money because we could not show 
sufficient results to warrant it. But here 
is where I think we used good business 
methods. We rented a suite of two un- 
furnished rooms, with bath and kitchen- 
ette, and we all donated something from 
our attics to furnish them, I chuckle now 
when I think of those rooms, but I give 
you my word we were very proud of 
them. We paid thirty dollars a month, 
and we rented the furnished bedroom and 
kitchenette (with courtesies that worked 
both ways) for six dollars a week, thus 
having an income of about twenty-seven 
dollars. That left a deficit of three 
dollars in rent, and the attendant ex- 
penses—not large. Then, for the first 
time, we’ assessed ourselves dues—two 
dollars a year—to meet this expense, and 
also the expense of some printing. Of 
course, these dues would have been in- 
sufficient but for the occasional voluntary 


’ contribution. 


Our big clubhouse was taken in the 
same way except that the furnishing re- 
quired money and a considerable amount 


of it. We talked it over and announced 
to ourselves that we were open for money 
contributions from ourselves. And they 
came. Our largest check was for three 
hundred dollars, and many of them were 
for one dollar. I would rather have five 
hundred one dollar checks than one five 
hundred dollar check! Then we needed 
more for operating expenses. We had 
plenty of results to show by this time, so 
Miss Bowen, our secretary and treasurer, 
decided that she would tell some business 
men and elicit their interest as well as 
their support. They were all interested 
and all gave, but she’d only reached the 
fourth or fifth when he said: “Why, 
this thing’s worth while! Send. in your 
budget to the Community Chest.” And 
it was all over. 

I realize that to Boston, New York and 
Chicago, I am lisping in numbers, but 
there are more cities in the United States 
the size of Toledo than of these metropo- 
lises. 

CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: That should 
be inspiring enough to help someone else. 
If there is no further discussion along 
the line of finances, it is suggested that 
we discuss methods of increasing mem- 
bership. Mrs. Norris of Boston. 

Mrs. Norris: It may sound like a 
very strange thing to say, but I am not 
so sure whether I approve of that, be- 
cause it has been conclusively proved 
that each member does not pay, for in- 
stance, his own postage. I think what 
you want to do is to grow slowly and 
surely. I think that each person who 
comes in is either going to give money 
or handiwork. I do not think I approve 
of large numbers of members where the 
printing and postage bill is not covered 
by dues. I believe in growing more slow- 
ly and surely, and having your workers 
help support the work as they come in. 

CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: Is_ there 
anything else along the line of increas- 
ing membership, or not increasing it, as 
the case may be? Miss McDermott of 
Chicago, 

Miss McDermott: We are doing 
two simple things that have helped, and 
it may help someone else to hear about 
them. One is placarding dispensaries. 
We have a placard made giving the name 
and address of the organization, stating 
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that it is a community organization for 
the deafened, and that it does three spe- 
cial things: has free lip-reading classes ; 
free employment service, and a social 
center. We have our membership com- 
mittee take these placards and place them 
in all the ear dispensaries; also public 
libraries, and other public buildings where 
there is likely to be a large number of 
people. We have not had a long enough 
experience to tell you just how success- 
ful this will be. 

We also have a pledge card, and on that 
pledge card we say: “I — member of 
the League, to show my appreciation of 
what the League has done for me, pledge 
to secure one new member.” We are 
giving these cards to all our members, 
and we hope that this in itself will more 
than double our membership. 

And then we resort to publicity. I sup- 
pose like everyone else, we just grab at 
anything we can to get notices in the 
newspapers. Our membership is not 
coming in leaps and bounds, but it is 
coming gradually. - We find that our best 
advertisement is to get a new member. 
Members can do more to get others inter- 
ested than can anything else. 

CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: Any fur- 
ther suggestions? Mrs. Laterman of 
Jersey City. 

Mrs. CLARA LATERMAN: Jersey City 
League has had a drive for more mem- 
bers, that is for deaf people, but we have 
also instituted a drive for passive mem- 
bers whom we feel we need just as much 
as we do the deafened people to help our 
organization. Anyone can become a pas- 
sive member. We have so far several 
people of normal hearing as passive mem- 
bers, and we find they help us in many 
ways. They help us in a small way finan- 
cially, as the membership fee is one dol- 
lar a year for passive members. The 
dollars count up. 

We did not do it so much on that ac- 
count as we did to help us in a social way. 
We have these small cards printed which 
we give out to our members, and ask them 
to pass around among their friends, and 
also to get their families, if possible, 
enough interested to join our League. 
While it is only a small amount to ask 
them for, one dollar a year, we feel we 
not only get that but we get the codpera- 
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tion of all the people in our city who are 
interested in the. League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: 
anyone else? Miss Kennedy. 


Miss KENNEDY: A means we have 
used at the guild is as follows: One of 
our number whom we call a “publicity 
worker” organized a committee composed 
of members living in the several suburbs 
about Boston. One, or more, from each 
locality as the needs require, serve on 
this committee, the duties being to spread 
the knowledge of the Guild in every pos- 
sible way, either through articles sent to 
magazines, newspapers, etcetera, or in 
speaking before large or small gatherings 
wherever or whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. We realize that the per- 
sonal touch of an_ enthusiastic, sympa- 
thetic member is of vital worth in this 
kind of propaganda. The committee also 
makes a special point of interesting physi- 
cians and ministers in each local com- 
munity as members of these two profes- 
sions come in contact with a large circle 
of people. After trying this scheme for 
a while, we found our work growing so 
fast that it seemed wise to hold back a 
little. We felt we were growing too fast 
and were losing the personal touch that 
makes the Guild so valuable. We do not 
want to run the risk of the old members 
saying, “Our Guild does not seem to 
have the spirit it used to have.” Nor to 
risk the new members coming into our 
midst feeling we are all “too busy” to be 
interested in them. The method, how- 
ever, as a means of increasing the knowl- 
edge of the work seemed, in our case, to 
be very successful. 


CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: Is _ there 
anything further along the line of increas- 
ing the membership? (No response.) 

If not, I think we have time for one 
more point. Miss Kennedy has just 
spoken of the Publicity Committee of..... 
the Boston Guild. Now, publicity is a 
thing that every organization undertakes 
to obtain. Every organization feels that 
it can be benefited directly by publicity, 
and it must be true that every organiza- ~ 
tion has tried in one way or another to 
obtain it. If any of you have succeeded, 
we shall be glad to hear how you did’so. 


Is_ there 






















































Mrs. Dewey: Why not the news- 
papers. They have helped us a lot. 
Miss KENNEDY: THE VoLTa REVIEW. 


Miss Estevie E. Samue son, of New 
York: I do not know how many of you 
know anything at all about the National 
Federation of Business and Profession- 
al Women’s Clubs. About a year and a 
half ago they extended an invitation to 
the employment department of the New 
York League to form a group and affiliate 
itself with the National Federation. The 
idea did not seem at all practical at first, 
but the Employment Department realized 
before long that if we could get nothing 
else from affiliation with this organization 
we could get publicity, based on the fact 
that it was a new organization, and any- 
thing new does get publicity. We cal- 
culated that a certain amount of publicity 
would come to every new group affiliat- 
ing with the organization, and particular- 
ly so because the group dealt with some 
particular phase of work that was quite 
unknown to the general public. 


So we formed a small group of eighteen 
business and professional women. We 
paid our federation dues of four dollars 
and fifty cents, that is twenty-five cents 
per capita yearly. 

Out of the Federation we have had a 
large amount of publicity. At the con- 
vention last year they allowed us repre- 
sentation on the program. They gave us 
a free write-up in their publication, The 
Independent Woman, which has a wide 
circulation. They gave us a feature arti- 
cle, featuring the work of the group and 
the work of the League. We have had 
three additional press notices through 
this source. 


We were intending to advocate on an- 
other part of this program the organiz- 
ing of hard of hearing business and pro- 
fessional women’s groups in all sections 
of the country, so that eventually, pos- 
sibly by the time we meet next year, we 
can form the National Hard of Hearing 
Business and Professional ‘Women’s 
Group, affiliated with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Hard of Hearing. I think 
that we can secure as large an amount of 
publicity in that way as we can in any 
other possible way. 
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CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: Are there 
any other suggestions along the line of 
publicity? Mrs. Dewey. 

Mrs. Dewey: The civic organizations 
of Toledo have given us much publicity. 
The business men’s luncheon clubs—Ro- 
tarians, etc.—have invited us to speak 
before them; the Woman’s Club (4,000 
members) ; we have talked and demon- 
strated before the Medical Association, 
once at their local academy and once be- 
for the state convention. All this has 
been far-reaching. 

CHAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: In view of 
the value of other suggestions on this 
program, it seems almost wicked to pass 
them by without discussion, but also in 
view of the fact that everyone present is 
supposed to be at the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild at 1:15, it seems absolutely neces- 
sary to bring matters to a close. Shall 
we adjourn? 

(Convention adjourned to 8:15 Pp. M.) 


EVENING SESSION 


The only formal evening session of the 
convention was held June 9, at Unity 
House Hall. At this meeting interesting 
accounts were given of various agencies 
in Boston, aside from the Speech-Read- 
ers’ Guild, through which work is being 
accomplished for the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. 

The first paper was that of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wade, of the Industry for the Deaf. 
Mrs. Wade told something of the train- 
ing given in her establishment and the 
means by which this training is accom- 
plished. “It requires a vast amount of 
patience,” she said, “to teach them and 
to gain their interest in their work, but I 
could recite case after case in which they 
have made good, girls and boys who are 
now established business men and 
women,” 

Mrs. Wade’s paper was followed by a 
demonstration by pupils of Mrs. Emma 
Grinnell Tunnicliffe. The pupils, most 
of whom were deaf or hard of hearing, 
had been trained in speech, music, danc- 
ing, typewriting and the operation of an 
adding machine, and gave interesting evi- 
dence of their progress. Mrs. Tunni- 
cliffe introduced each pupil and explained 
the work. 
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At the conclusion of Mrs. Tunnicliffe’s 
demonstration, Miss Jessie C. Hume, 
Chief Social Worker of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
made a strong plea for special training 
for the slightly deaf child in the public 
schools, the child who has too much 
hearing to be sent to a school for the 
deaf, but who should have training in lip- 
reading, and other special attention. 

The illness of one of the members of 
the New York League prevented the pre- 
sentation of “A Day in the Employment 
Bureau,” as announced on the program. 
Accordingly, Miss Hume’s paper was fol- 
lowed by a series of clever and amusing 
cartoons by the Speech-Readers Guild of 
Boston, after which the session adjourned 
tog A. M. Friday, June 10, at Huntington 
Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to meet in conjunction with the 
section on Laryngology, Otology and 
Rhinology of the American Medical 
Association. 


THIRD DAY 


The morning session, on June 10, was 
held at Huntington Hall, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in conjunction 
with the section on Laryngology, Otology 
and Rhinology of the American Medical 
Association. The papers contributed by 
the American Association for the Hard 
of Hearing were “Needed Measures for 
the Prevention of Deafness During Early 
Life,” by Harold M. Hays, M.D., 
F.A.C.S., and “Social Alleviations of 
Adventitious Deafness,” by Annetta W. 
Peck, Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing. These papers have already 
been published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, and it is 
thought wise not to reproduce them here, 
because of lack of space. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Miss Mitprep KENNEDY, presiding: 
The first paper on the program is “The 
Volta Bureau, an Instrument of Service,” 
by Mr. Fred DeLand, Superintendent, to 
be read by Miss Josephine Timberlake. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU: AN IN- 
STRUMENT OF SERVICE 


By Frep De Lanp 

In April, 1871, fifty years ago, a tall, 
slender man reported for duty to the 
educational authorities of this city of 
Boston. Through the farsighted and 
persistent efforts of Miss Sarah Fuller, 
then the head of Boston’s day school for 
the deaf children, the young man had 
been engaged to teach the teachers in that 
school how to use his father’s universal 
alphabet in helping deaf children to speak 
intelligently. 

The young man was only twenty-four 
years of age, but his scholarly experi- 
ments in the field of phonetics had al- 
ready won for him_a membership in the 
exclusive Philological Society of London. 
He was an excellent musician, an ac- 
complished elocutionist, a successful cor- 
rector of speech defects, a student of 
electricity and physics, yet he modestly 
introduced himself as “A. Graham Bell, 
Teacher.” 

His instruction to the teachers in the 
Boston School proved so helpful that 
other schools sought his services. To 
afford an opportunity to all who. wished 
to receive his instruction, he opened a 
private school in Boston in 1872, The 
following year he joined the faculty of 
Boston University and there continued 
to instruct teachers. 

In 1875, this versatile young man felt 
convinced that he had solved the problem 
of the electrical transmission of speech 
over long distances, though the mechan- 
ism for demonstrating his solution of the 
problem was not yet perfected. He 
wrote a letter to his mother, to tell her 
about the achievement. We could easily 
forgive him had he told of the many 
things he would buy for himself when 
the world became convinced of the value 
of his invention. But this is what he did 
write: 


“NOW WE SHALL HAVE MONEY ENOUGH 
TO TEACH SPEECH TO LITTLE 
DEAF CHILDREN” 


By 1880, the world had become con- 
vinced that speech could be transmitted 
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electrically, and many honors were con- 
ferred upon him. From the Republic of 
France came the Volta Prize of 50,000 
francs. The sum_ received (about 
$10,000 in our money) was used to equip 
a laboratory for scientific research, which 
he called the Volta Laboratory. Then he 
organized the Volta Association, consist- 
ing of himself, a chemist and a well- 
known inventive mechanician. 

These three gentlemen carried on the 
experiments that evolved the instruments 
now known as the graphophone, the 
gramophone and the improved form of 
phonograph, the instruments which have 
been judicially called “that great inven- 
tion which is the basis of the sound- 
recording industry”; an invention which, 
in the words of the poet, makes the music 
of the masters “not only the rich man’s 
pleasure, but the poor man’s joy as well.” 
The patents for these inventions were ob- 
tained by the Volta Graphophone Com- 
pany, which later became the now well- 
known American Graphophone Com- 
pany, after which the Volta Association 
was dissolved. In that way Graham 
Bell secured additional funds to pro- 
mote the welfare of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. 

Meanwhile in an upper room of the 
Volta Laboratory he had shelved a large 
collection of literature relating to all 
phases of deafness, and had employed an 
expert genealogist to compile authorita- 
tive information concerning many fami- 
lies having two or more deaf children. 
From these records he secured the in- 
formation so clearly presented in his 
scholarly story of the possible formation 
of a deaf variety of the human race. 
Following the publication of that 
scientific work, there came so many re- 
quests for further information, that 
Graham Bell perceived the need of a 
clearing-house for the dissemination of 
authoritative information relating to 
deafness and suggestions helpful to the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. So he took 
the maintenance fund of his Volta 
Laboratory and used it in founding “‘the 
Volta Bureau for the Increase and Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge relating to -the 
Deaf.” 

Thus the Volta Bureau was the out- 
growth of the earnest desire of a large- 
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hearted philanthropist to help a relatively 
small number of handicapped human be- 
ings, to whose needs the world paid scant 
attention. 

Occasionally one hears the statement 


that the Volta Bureau exists solely to. 


promote the intellectual welfare of deaf 
children. That is incorrect. From its 
very inception, more than thirty years 
ago, the Volta Bureau has done every- 
thing in its power to promote the study 
of speech-reading among hard of hear- 
ing adults, and also to supply literature 
that would help and encourage adults 
suffering from the depression that 
naturally follows an entry into the world 
of silence. 

In 1890, at the suggestion of Miss 
Sarah Fuller, of Boston, the Volta 
Bureau issued a booklet on the subject 
of Facial Speech-Reading. Two years 
later it published a translation of the 
articles on Facial Speech-Reading by the 
eminent German specialist, H. Gutzmann, 
M.D. In 1894-95 the Volta Bureau dis- 
tributed hundreds of copies of Mabel 
Gardiner Bell’s article on The Subtile 
Art of Speech-Reading. It is worthy of 
note that this article appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly for February, 1895. It 
was reprinted in twelve different foreign 
countries. 

The pioneer head of the Volta Bureau 
was the Hon. John Hitz, a very capable 
gentleman of scientific bent of mind, 
formerly in the diplomatic service. Mr. 
Hitz seized every opportunity to make 
known the helpfulness of lip-reading, 
and strove to have many of the popular 
periodicals call for articles on that sub- 
ject. If the delegates will visit the ex- 
hibit hall they will find in the space al- 
lotted to the Volta Bureau, a copy of a 
letter written by Mr. Hitz, early in 1895, 
urging an excellent lip-reader to con- 
tribute to one of the popular magazines 
an article explaining how he acquired the 
art. (THE VoLTa REvIEw was not then 
in existence. ) 

What the Volta Bureau has given to 


the hard of hearing during more than . 


thirty-three years is too well known to 
the majority in this audience to need 
further explanation. It is all summed up 
in the word SERVICE. In the files of 
the Volta Bureau are thousands of letters 
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from hard of hearing persons who no 
longer tread the silent trail fearful and 
despondent, but again have found a joy 
in social contact. Many of these letters 
are veritable benedictions. Can one 
blame us for being proud of the helpful 
service the Volta Bureau has so freely 
given during the lifetime of more than a 
generation? 

In no sense is the Volta Bureau a com- 
mercialized institution. It gives no medi- 
cal advice; has no medicines or remedies 
for sale, and no favorite prescriptions to 
offer. It does no teaching, and favors no 
one particular method or instruction. It 
simply helps handicapped humanity. 


CHAIRMAN KENNEDY: Next comes 
the symposium on the latest developments 
in lip-reading instruction for the deafened 
adult, led by Miss Bruhn and Mrs. 
Nitchie.. I will call first on Miss Bruhn. 


MY EXPERIENCES AS A TEACH- 
ER OF LIP-READING 


By MArtua E. BRUHN 


June 3, 1921, marked the closing of the 
nineteenth season of the Muller-Walle 
School of Lip-Reading in Boston. 

When the school was opened in 1902 
with three pupils enrolled and one course 


_of 30 lessons planned out, I little dreamed 


that after teaching the method nineteen 
years, I would still be writing new exer- 
cises. Each year has brought a clearer, 
deeper, and richer insight into the prob- 
lems that confront a teacher of lip- 
reading. 

It seems to me that in no other branch 
of teaching has so much progress been 
made as in the teaching of lip-reading to 
the adult deaf. Now almost every large 
city in this country has one or more 
schools for the adult deaf, but in 1902 
comparatively few people had heard of 
lip-reading except for the totally deaf 
child. To some people, even now, the 
subject is a vague one. Not so very long 
ago a man entered my schoolroom one 
morning and said that he wished to make 
arrangements for taking.lessons in lip- 
reading. He wanted to know how long 
it would take him to become proficient in 


. the art, the expense, etc. He understood 


me perfectly, so I said, “How deaf are 
you? Do you hear my voice?” 
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“Oh, I’m not deaf,” he replied. 

I said, “Why do you want to learn lip- 
reading then?” 

“Well, I thought it would be a good 
thing to know all the languages.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

He replied, “I was told that a lip- 
reader could understand any language 
spoken to him.” 

He was much disappointed when I told 
him that we did not perform miracles! 

At first too, people were skeptical about 
believing that lip-reading would help. I 
am convinced that one reason that such 
progress has been made during the past 
ten or fifteen years is due to the fact that 
the majority of the teachers who have 
taken up the work are lip-readers them- 
selves. 

I have recently spent eight months in 
Europe visiting schools and clubs for the 
Hard of Hearing in Switzerland and in 
Germany. In Switzerland I heard of a 
very fine teacher who is totally deaf and 
an excellent lip-reader herself. As far as 
I could judge, she was the most success- 
ful teacher there. This teacher can not 
only read the dialects from the different 
cantons, but can tell to which canton the 
speaker belongs. This again proves the 
value of the trained eye. 

If a teacher is to do good work, she 
must be able to put herself in her pupil’s 
place. The pupil feels that the hard of 
hearing teacher has an understanding of 
deafness chat no hearing person can have. 
Of course there are exceptions. [I know 
of several teachers who could not have 
been more helpful to their pupils if they 
had not had perfect hearing. 

Over 900 students have taken our regu- 
lar course for beginners at the Boston 
School. This does not include those who 
have come to the practise classes, nor the 
teachers from schools for the deaf who 
have taken the Normal Course. Young 
women who started with the regular 
course became so interested in the work 
that they took up the Normal Course, and 
now they have schools of their own in 
different parts of the country. They are 
all hard of hearing and they have practi- 
cally regained their places among their 
hearing associates. Here then is a field 
of work for the hard of hearing, and one 
in which I believe they can excel. 
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Each year we have added some new 
courses, trying not only to teach lip- 
reading, but to make it worth while to 
the student in other ways. Only a few 
days ago a pupil who has been coming to 
the school for three seasons, and who is 
one of our best lip-readers, told me that 
she wished to enroll for the fall term. 
She says, “I learn so much besides lip- 
reading that I want to keep on.” 

A large proportion of our pupils are 
persons who, having enjoyed the study 
of the great masters of art, music, litera- 
ture, science, etc., or having been active 
in social work, find themselves shut out 
of their favourite occupations and enjoy- 
ments. For such students new and inter- 
esting courses have been introduced into 
our schools, the subjects varying accord- 
ing to the wishes and tastes of small 
groups, or even individuals. One year’s 
class specialized in art; and discussions 
on the lives of artists, fresco and mosaic 
paintings, old Egyptian works of art. etc., 
were held, each pupil supplying four or 
five sentences on the subject for the day. 
These sentences were read from the lips 
of each pupil in turn. This home prepara- 
tion of a subject is far more significant 
than it appears to the casual observer. 
This simple research work may require a 
visit to the Public Library; it may neces- 
sitate questioning at home; it may lead to 
a visit to the Art Museum, and last, but 
not least, it makes the pupils feel that 
they are not only receiving, but giving, 
and out of this simple little beginning of 
the spirit of service rendered may come 
forth richer fruits than we ever thought 
of. To hear one pupil say. to another, 
“Miss So and So always has something 
to give,” is a great step nearer the high 
ideal for which we are striving than the 
mere compliment to Miss So and So that 
she is an excellent lip-reader. 

While abroad I have worked out a new 
progressive conversation course, which is 
to be introduced into our school next fall. 
Almost every pupil will tell you that he 
reads his teacher’s lips readily, but finds 
it difficult to understand others. I believe 
this is principally due to the fact that he 
does not have enough opportunity to 
practise with his fellow students. Our 
pupils have three teachers from the very 
first lesson, besides practice with normal 


pupils and in classes. But every teacher 
of lip-reading who has had normal train- 
ing will unconsciously speak distinctly. 
I have seen our syllable drills given with 
almost no lip movement and yet be abso- 
lutely plain and easy for a pupil to read. 
In my new courses the speaking is to be 
done by untrained lips, the teacher merely 
supervising the work. I have tried some 
of these exercises with pupils during the 
past years, and the good results obtained 
led me to perfect the courses. 

Now while I believe firmly that such 
work is necessary in the schools for the 
adult deaf, I also believe in having a good 
method as a foundation. 

What is a method? A method is a 
way—a suitable or convenient arrange- 
ment, with a view to some end. We do 
not learn a method for the sake of the 
system, but to attain our end more rapidly 
and to lay a solid foundation upon which 
to build proficiency. 

The study of lip-reading, like any 
other subject, can be facilitated by a good 
method. Familiarity with the principal 
movements of the visible organs of speech 
is aS necessary in reading the lips as a 
certain amount of technique is necessary 
in the study of music. That these move- 
ments must be presented to the student in 


a systematic and well*graded order is. 


equally important. 

Perhaps some one will say, “I have 
met a deaf person who reads the lips 
almost perfectly who has never studied 
any system.” My reply is this: There 
are musicians who play an instrument 
and artists who paint pictures without 
having had any instruction in music or 
art, but they are exceptions. 

Methods are roads that help to guide 
the great masses of students who cannot 
go unaided. Methods vary. A good 
method is unquestionably one by which 
the greatest number of people can be 
guided to that end which it is the object 
of the method to attain. Furthermore, a 
good method is one that does not leave 
the student stranded somewhere with a 
head full of difficult rules, but rather one 
that has “put him on his feet,” so that he 
is able to continue alone toward perfec- 
tion, which he would never have been 
able to accomplish without that method. 
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In learning to present this subject to 
my pupils I soon saw that although they 
were all “traveling on the same road,” in 
no other branch of education did the per- 
sonality of the student play such an 
important part as in the study of lip- 
teading, and the teacher who wished to 
succeed must bear this in mind. To 
some the road seems rough, to others it 
seems long, and to the timid almost an 
impossibility, and each student must have 
individual guidance to suit his -or her 
need. 

My experience in teaching deaf adults 
has convinced me that the Muller-Walle 
Method is “facing the right way.” To 
briefly sum up the fundamental ideas 
underlying our method: 

1. Rules and syllables to form a solid 
foundation. 

2. A broad experience in putting these 
rules to practise, e. g.. giving the pupils 
the opportunity of reading from as many 
different lips as possible. 

3. A gradual slipping away from these 
rules, aiming toward the final step, 
namely, 

4. The unconscious adaptation of the 
rules by the student in natural ‘¢onversa- 
tion with his fellow-men. 

Education is what is left after we have 
forgotten what we have learned. 

This, then, is the motto of the Muller- 
Walle method, namely, to supplement the 
rules, exercises, etc., that every speech- 
reader ought to know, with so much 
practical experience that after he has 
“forgotten” the rules, what is left will be 
his education in lip-reading. 

During my recent visit abroad I was 
impressed by the number of lectures and 
religious services held for the hard of 
hearing, both in Switzerland and in Ger- 
many. The majority of these are con- 
ducted by means of the multiphone, 
although any. user of the same will admit 
that without lip-reading he would not 
be able to understand. I attended several 
of these lectures. I had never used one 
of these electrical aids for the deaf, and 
because those that I had tried did not 
help me, always supposed that I was too 
deaf. Therefore, my surprise was great 
when I actually heard the speaker’s voice 
plainly at a lecture given in Berlin. I did 
have to read the lips too, but the joy of 
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hearing a human voice again, after years 
of silence, was so great and made the 
lip-reading so much easier. If we could 
have the multiphone placed in our various 
clubhouses and have more lectures, I 
think it would not only bring enjoyment 
to our members, but would be practise in 
lip-reading, at the same time. ‘To follow 
an entire lecture, when one does not hear 
a sound, is a strain. 

Another part of the: work among the 
deaf that was interesting and new to me 
was the teaching of children with defec- 
tive hearing, but normal speech. None 
of these pupils were deaf enough to be 
pupils in an institution, and many of them 
will not be totally deaf until they have 
passed the school age. From the work I 
have seen among these children, 1 am 
convinced that we cannot begin too young 
to have our hard of hearing children 
begin to read the lips. 

The arrangement of the classrooms 
for these children seems to me to be ad- 
mirable, and worthy of notice. The 
desks are arranged in horseshoe shape, 
enabling pupils to read from each other’s 
lips without moving. The light comes 
from behind, on dark days artificial light 
being supplied. The plan of the work is 
the same as that followed in the public 
schools for hearing children, with the 
addition of lessons in lip-reading, articu- 
lation and auricular training. The classes 
are small, never having more: than ten 
pupils. 

The slightly hard of hearing child, 
without any defect in speech, who is able 
to remain in the schools for hearing chil- 
dren, ought to receive instruction in lip- 
reading too. In Berne, for instance, 
every hard of hearing child of elementary 
age receives instruction in lip-reading out 
of school hours, so that he may be able to 
keep up with his class. 

The lessons were given in four groups, 
each group having two lessons a week. 
What a grand opportunity for these little 
folks! The value of what they are learn- 
ing now, without realizing their affliction, 
can only be estimated by those of us who 
know what lies before them. 

The work has already been started in 
this country. Lynn, Mass., and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., are two cities where graduates 
from our school are doing good work 
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along this line. But the school board in 
every large city should consider the neces- 
sity of adding lip-reading to the list of 
studies taught children in the public 
schools. Out of all the children in the 
Boston schools who were examined dur- 
ing the school year of 1920-21, it was 
found that 1,399 had defective hearing. 
In closing, I wish to address a word 
especially to the aurists. We need your 


cooperation. There are still too many 
who think that lip-reading is a last resort. 
A great deal of nervous strain would be 
spared a person who is growing deaf if 
the aurist would recommend lip-reading 
at once and say to his patient what the 
late Dr. Clarence Blake said to me: 
“God never closes a door but He opens a 
window.” The deaf person’s window is 
lip-reading. 


(The Proceedings wili be concluded in March.) 





SOME LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES 


A Continuation of the Symposium on Language Development in Intermediate Grades 
opened by the Lexington Avenue School, in the January Votta Review. 


By ANNIE McDowe Lt ERvIN* 


HE subject of language teaching in 

intermediate grades has been thor- 
oughly explained from time to time by 
some of the most efficient teachers in the 
profession. As there is very little dif- 
ference in our methods of presenting 
most of the subjects taken up in the 
papers, I shall not attempt in this article 
to cover the whole ground of inter- 
mediate work, but will confine myself to 
a few points, hoping that I may be able 
to say something that will be of help to 
my readers. 

While I have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in intermediate language teach- 
ing, my work in recent years has been in 
the advanced grades. I think I am not 
exaggerating, however, when I say that 
fully half of my time has been spent in 
correcting work that should have been 
mastered in the intermediate and primary 
grades. 

Take, for instance, the subject of ques- 
tions. I have found the pupils coming to 
me hopelessly mixed in the question 
forms. They ask such questions as: “Did 
Edison dead? Did he went to town? 
Where is Roosevelt bury? Whom did 
she married? Why did he went?” What 
caused this state of affairs? It may be 
the questions were given too rapidly. It 
may be the children did not have suff- 
cient drill in writing the interrogative 
form of verbs, or it may be the question 
forms were not kept before the pupils 
long enough to make an impression on 
their minds. When I was teaching young 
“Instructor, North Carolina School for the 
Deaf. 


children I kept on the wall slate a list of 
about twenty verbs that they knew. As 
the question forms were taught, I wrote 
them above the present tense in some 
bright colored crayon. I used the colored 
crayon as it attracted their attention and 
helped to fix the form in their minds. 
This is the way I wrote them: 


oS ee ? 

Have ..:.. ? 

COR sn iss ? 

Pigs “33 us ? 

I ead ge ? 

oe... 2 

Ce eo ? 

Wat ioe c. ? 

Present Past Future 
come came will come 
go went will go 
want wanted will want 


After the progressive forms had been 
given, I added the present participle. 
Over it I wrote the auxiliaries used in 
the interrogative form, as: 


PPE 
Present Progressive .... {is ..... ? 
Of iicaet 
MORE 6s sds owckes | was ° 
were ? 
—ing 
Present 
Present Past Future Participle 
come came will come coming 
go went will go going 


After teaching the present perfect, I 


gave the principal parts of the verbs with 
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the auxiliaries for the perfect tense 
written above the perfect participles, as: 


have ..... ? 
Re ? 
Present Past Perfect Participle 
love loved loved 
go went gone 
come came come 
run ran run 
want wanted wanted 


I also gave a list of the adjectives they 
had had with the question forms written 
above, as: 


:O 
a 
° 
. 
vovewourveyv 


Adjectives 
sick 
well 
happy 
sleepy 
hungry 
tired 
thirsty 


There is nothing new about this work. 
It is as old as the hills, but from the work 
I have seen in some of the schools of 
late years, I have decided that a little 
more of the old fashioned methods would 
do no harm. We should have some 
means of covering these charts, either 
with a shade or curtain, and should 
frequently require the pupils to ask 
questions without the aid of the chart; 
otherwise they will become dependent on 
them and will make no effort to learn the 
forms. I believe that when the charts 
are kept before them the majority of 
little children absorb such work uncon- 
sciously with very little effort on their 
part or that of the teacher. 

I suppose all of us have been guilty of 
having pupils take a page of declarative 
sentences and change them into inter- 
rogative ones. A little of this work may 
be helpful, but, if carried very far, it 
destroys the whole meaning of questions. 
Most of the pupils I have found could 
answer questions fairly well, but showed 
a particular aversion to asking them. If 
they were required to do so, they. asked 
only questions to which they already 









knew the answers. Perhaps in so doing 
they were imitating their teachers. We 
do so much of this in seeing if they have 
understood their lessons. It is very 
important for our pupils to be able 
to ask intelligent questions. Hearing 
children gain most of their information 
by questioning their elders. It is tire- 
some, of course, to be bombarded with 
questions, but when we consider how 
much the normal being learns by this 
process, it is most decidedly worth while 
to give the pupils this means of gaining 
knowledge. 

This is one of the points I have been 
struggling with for a long time. I have 
found it a very difficult problem to undo 
the habit the pupils have of sitting still 
and letting the teacher do it. They seem 
to look upon the teacher as a sort of 
machine to grind out questions which 
they are to answer if they happen to 
know, and feel so inclined. 

In trying to cultivate the habit of 
question asking, I have found one of 
the most effective means is to talk with 
the pupils, make them forget themselves, 
tell them bits of news about myself, my 
friends and other persons in whom they 
are interested. I require very little of 
them at first, but gradually they begin 
to tell me about their own affairs. I 
bring pictures, such as we find in the 
Sunday editions of our city papers, to 
the class room, put them up where the 
children can see them and tell them just 
a little about each person or thing. It is 
wonderful how soon they become inter- 
ested. If they see the name of one of 
those persons in a paper or magazine, 
they endeavor to read enough about him 
to be able to tell me about it the next day. 
Then I begin to write little news items 
from the papers on the wall slate each 
day. The children enjoy this immensely. 
They are eager to read the news. 
Then is when the questions begin to 
come spontaneously—treal, live questions. 
They want to know more about these 
things. There is no way to find out but 
by plunging in and asking. They forget 
to be timid and ask all manner of 
questions. Do they make mistakes in 
language? Yes, a great many, but they 
are learning to ask intelligent questions. 
I try to make notes of the worst mistakes _ 
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I notice at such times and drill on them 
later. 

I think we should not depend on oral 
questions alone, though they are far more 
important than the written ones, for we 
ourselves ask fifty oral questions to 
one written one. Still they need some 
written work to fix the forms. 

I frequently write five or six short 
items of news on the slate and tell the 
‘class to ask ten questions about the news. 
In correcting this work, I cut out all 
questions that show no thought, or to 
which they should have known the 
answers. I sometimes write a_ single 
sentence, such as, “Someone is coming 
to see us today. Ask me three ques- 
tions.” Or, “I am going to spend the 
week-end in L—. Ask me some ques- 
tions.” We should not give such sub- 
jects as—“I saw a squirrel. Ask me ten 
questions.” No one could possibly ask 
ten intelligent questions about such a 
sentence. The child is forced to 
ask such questions as—‘How many 
feet had it? How many eyes had it?” 
Things that they already know. We 
should guard against giving such work. 


I have found the’ pupils need more drill 
on answering questions that require the 
use Of prepositions in the answer, as: 
How carry—? How—used? What— 
for? How eat—? 


They are usually weak on all questions 
containing the clause—‘“do you think.” 
I have repeatedly seen the following 
mistakes,—“Do you think how is Mr. 
Wilson? Do you think what he is doing? 
Do you think why he bought a house in 
Washington? Do you.think how much 
he paid for it?” I have tried to correct 
this by writing the questions on the slate 
with the first word written in some 
bright-colored crayon. I have also given 
the following exercise orally: 


Ask me how I think ex-Emperor Charles 
was taken to Madeira. 

Ask me why I think he was sent there. 

Ask me who I think went with him. 

Ask me what I think they will do with their 
children. 

Ask me how many miles I think Madeira is 
from Africa. 


Then have them write questions using 
these forms on given topics. 


They should have thorough drill on all 
questions containing the clauses—do you 
think, do you suppose, do you intend, do 
you expect, as: 

When do you expect to go home? 

What do you suppose is the matter with my 
watch? 


: How long does Marshal Foch intend to stay 
in Washington? 


I find many pupils have difficulty in 
answering the question—How long does 
it take—?- They need drill in giving both 
long and short answers to this question. 
They make such mistakes in their con- 
nected language work, as—I cut my 
finger. It took it to get well for three 
weeks. It took me to iron my waist for 
twenty minutes. They also make this 
mistake in stating problems in arithmetic. 
In addition to the usual questions, I 
sometimes give simple problems to which 
they must give the full answer; as,—If it 
takes a man twenty minutes to walk a 
mile, how long will it take him to walk 
three miles? It takes three hours to 
drive from here to Asheville. How long 
will it take to drive there and back? 

In preparing our pupils for text books, 
we should give some work in condensing 
the thought of short articles found in 
books or newspapers. They need this 
work all through the course. The arti- 
cles need not be long, a paragraph is 
often sufficient to give them the practice 
that they require. In the work we 
should impress on them that they need 
not change every word in the article, but 
to give the leading thoughts. The habit 
of having the children change the lan- 
guage may be carried too far. 

I am a great believer in giving short lip 
reading stories for reproduction. The 
daily papers often give little items that 
make splendid stories for this purpose. 
The children like new, fresh stories 
better than those from books. I have 
sometimes given them long stories to bring 
in certain language expressions. These I 
do not always have them reproduce. 
They enjoy little incidents from real life. 
These we can frequently hear from the 


‘people about us. 


The pupils I taught last year were 
unable to use the prepositions above and 
below, between and among, during and 
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since correctly. There seemed to be 
little excuse for their not knowing the 
first two. I think the words must have 
been contrasted when they were first 
given. I have come to the conclusion 
that it is very dangerous to contrast 
such words when giving them to small 
children. The older children can reason 
out the difference. We should never 
contrast the prepositions—in and out, 
above and below, into and out of, in 
front and behind—in teaching small 
children till we are sure they know the 
meaning of each perfectly. 

A little more common sense in giving 
action work might produce better results 
in language than we are now finding in 
our schools. The objects we use in this 
work are very important. We cannot 
expect a child to remember the preposi- 
tions, pronouns and verbs if we do 
not make the work real. I have seen 
teachers give such commands as—‘Put 
the book on the table. Put the book 
behind the radiator. Put the book under 
the chair.” Using the same object each 
time, and in the last two commands using 
the book in a way that we would never 
think of doing. I believe the children 
receive confused impressions from such 
exercises. Worse still is a teacher who 
gets her basket of toys and says: Put 
the sheep on the table. Put the cow on 
the chair. Now cows do not sit on chairs, 
neither do we put sheep on our tables. 
We should give them something that we 
really do; changing the objects frequent- 
ly and making them just as strikimg as 
possible. It requires some forethought 
to arrange action work that is worth 
while, but it can be done, if enough 
attention is paid to it. 

The verb is, of course, the most 
troublesome part of speech in the Eng- 
lish language. Within the last few years, 
I have had classes in which a large 
number of the pupils had no conception 
of tense. They told me frankly that 
they did not know one from another. I 
could well believe this when I saw them 
floundering about in a sea of words 
trying to find the language they needed 
to express themselves. This condition 
seems inexcusable. Dr. Davidson’s verb 
chart has been a great help to me in 


trying to give pupils who have become 
confused some idea of tense. 

In teaching the passive voice, we 
should avoid a nonsensical use of the 
verb. I have known teachers to have 
pupils conjugate the verbs dig, bury, 
write, kill in the passive voice. How 
does this sound? . 


I am dug We are dug 

You are dug You are dug 

He is dug They are dug, or - 
I am killed We are killed 


You are killed 
He is killed 


You are killed 
They are killed 


The only verb that I should feel justi- 
fied in conjugating in the passive voice 
is the verb tax. If we wrote, “I am 
taxed, you are taxed, he is taxed,” it 
would be perfectly true and logical at the 
present time, but I would not advise giv- 
ing it to a small deaf child. He might 
miss the point. I never have a verb con- 
jugated in the passive voice. I find that 
a synopsis answers every purpose, is 
easily explained and permits the selection 
of nouns and pronouns to suit the verb. 
For example, I say—Write a synopsis of 
the verb to make with the pronoun i in 
the passive voice. The child writes: 


Present—It is made 

Past—It was made 

Future—It will be made 

Present Progressive—It is being made 
Past Progressive—It was being made 
Present Perfect—It has been made 
Past Perfect—It had been made 


In starting pupils to write original 
sentences using the passive voice, I give 
them a noun to suggest an idea, as,— 
Make statements using the passive voice: 


Present tense tocatch seals in Alaska 

Present tense to bring oranges from Florida 
Present tense toraise strawberries in Florida 
Present tense tosell sugar at a grocery store 


Information lessons on almost any 
subject bring in the use of the passive 
voice. Take for example a lesson on 
bees, paper, camels, leather. Note how 
many of the verbs are passive.’ Such 
lessons help to teach this. form.of the 
verb in a natural way. 

Some pupils have become confused in 
the use of the conjunctions and and but. 
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T -have had success in helping them 
understand the difference in the meaning 
of the two words by asking numerous 
questions that required a double answer, 
as—Haven’t you a pencil and a fountain 
pen? The child says: I have a pencil, 
but I haven’t a fountain pen. Then 
I ask: Can you speak English and 
French? The child says: I can speak 
English, but I can’t speak French, 

My conversational period has been 
most helpful both in improving the pupils’ 
language and in developing the general 
mentality of the class. Such periods may 
be hopelessly dull or a real joy; it 
depends largely on the teacher. I have 
found it difficult to get the pupils started 
in this work, but the final results have 
justified the effort. 

For the last few years, I have done a 
great deal of connected language work. 
I give the pupils themes that will bring 
out some incident in their own ex- 
perience. This work requires less time, 
gives greater variety of language and is 
not so tiresome to correct as the longer 
stories. There is nothing more exhaust- 
ing than looking over reproductions of 
stories told in more or less the same 
language by from thirty to forty pupils, 
as often happens in rotating classes. 
Some such reproduction is necessary, of 
course. It strengthens the memory, but 
the short exercises may often be used in 
place of the reading reproduction. The 
following are a few of the subjects I 
have given: 


My first recollections of this school 
What happened while mother was away 
My earliest recollections of Christmas 
An automobile trip 

An April-fool joke 

An amusing incident 

Some queer ideas I once had 
Picking berries 

Making mud pies 

A mountain trip 

An imposter 

My birthday 

A tramp 

A dream 

Making candy 

Some of my toys 

My dog 

A fishing trip 

A visit to my grandparents 

A habit and how it was cured 

A robber 

A bird’s nest 

Going nutting 


I always give the pupils four or five 
subjects and let them choose one. To 
start them off, I tell them orally some 
of my own experiences. These I do not 
require them to reproduce, but they sug- 
gest to them something that has occurred 
in their own lives, and bring out many a 
half forgotten incident that they have 
never told for lack of language. 

After the stories have been written 
and corrected, I allow them to read one 
another’s stories. This affords them 
pleasure and amusement. I sometimes 
give them only a word or two and ask 
what that word makes them think of. 
This often brings up recollections that 
result in very pleasing little stories. 
These are some of the words I have 
given: Thanksgiving, Hallowe’en, a Jack 
olantern, Grandmother, Easter rabbits, 
New Year. 

I have also given a number of dates, 
telling them to select a date and tell me 
something interesting that happened at 
that time; as, Tell me something that 
happened in— 


IQI2 1917 
1913 1918 
1914 1919 
IQI5 1920 
1916 1921 


Of course, there are always some who 
say they cannot possibly think of any- 
thing. If they still say this after I have 
given them a reasonable amount of help, 
I often suggest that perhaps they may 
think of something if they stay at recess. 
This usually causes them to have an idea 
at once. 

‘Below are given two examples of 
the pupils’ work along this line. I regret 
that I have not kept some of the best of 
their stories. Some minor mistakes have 
been corrected, but they are for the most 
part, just as the pupils gave them to me. 


TWO IMPOSTORS 


Several years ago Jessie Patterson told me 
that a man living in Salisbury did not like to 
work. He and his wife pretended to be deaf. 
The woman put a placard on which was writ- 
ten—“We are deaf and dumb. Please help 
us,” on her chest and sat on a wheel chair and 
her husband pushed it. 

One day when they were on the corner of 
the street, a policeman came and talked to 
them. They were quiet and said nothing. He 
tried to write to them on a pad, but they pre- 
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tended not to understand him. A _ thought 
came to his mind. He knew a girl friend who 
was deaf. He telephoned to Mrs. Patterson, 
the mother of the deaf girl, Jessie, and asked 
her to let Jessie come there. She went to 
the corner. The policeman told her to talk to 
the deaf couple on her fingers. They did not 
know what she said. The policeman knew they 
had deceived the people and they were 
arrested. 
A FUNNY MISTAKE 

On my sixth birthday my mother told me to 
go to the post office to see if there was any 
mail for me. When I went into the post 
office, I found that there were many people 
waiting, so I had to wait. When I went to 
the. window, the postmaster asked me what 
my father’s name was. I said, “Papa.” He 
said, “Oh, I don’t mean that. I want to know 
his name.” I said, “It’s Papa.” After awhile 
some one who was behind me asked me my 
name, and I told him. Then the postmaster 
knew me. He gave me many letters. The 
postmaster laughed at me, and said I was a 
funny boy. I was sorry I had kept the people 
waiting for me. I suppose I must have amused 
them for many of them laughed at me. 


I sometimes give this exercise: “Tell 
me something that is suggested to your 
mind by the following: 


I was never so surprised in my life! 
I laughed till I cried. 

I certainly was sorry. 

We had a delightful time. 

We were very much disappointed. 


I feel that this work has given me a 
better understanding of my pupils and 
has done more to show me what language 
they needed than any language exercise 
I have ever given. This work can be 
done just as successfully in the inter- 
mediate grades as in the advanced. In 
fact these pupils were doing sixth and 
seventh grade language, as you see by the 
stories. 

Another kind of language work I have 
found especially helpful is short lip-read- 
ing stories. I believe in making these 
as up-to-date as possible. For this 
reason I get most of my stories from the 
daily papers. These little stories do not 
always appear just when I need them, so 
I am on the lookout for them and write 
in a book kept for that purpose. I also 
use little incidents from real life that I 
hear from time to time. I find no trouble 
in adapting the language to suit the class. 

I keep a book for the mistakes I find 
in the connected language. I use these 
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as a basis for my drill work. Once ina 
while I give the pupils from ten to twenty 
sentences containing their own mistakes 
and require them to correct them. 

I am afraid to begin to tell what I 
think of reading for fear I shall never 
stop. There is nothing greater we can 
do for a human being than to cultivate 
in him a love of reading good books. 

I think oné reason why so many 
children do not enjoy reading is because 
they do not know how to visualize. The 
words mean nothing to them. It makes 
a story much more real if in the begin- 
ning the teacher reads to the class. Thet 
is by having the children look on their 
books just enough to follow the story 
while the teacher reads. In this way 
hard words may be explained, questions 
answered and a real interest created in 
the story. Afterwards the pupils should 
be required to read the story over once 
alone and give some evidence of having 
understood it, either by answering ques- 
tions or reproducing it. I am strongly 
opposed to reproduction until the children 
have begun to enjoy reading. I think it 
does away with their pleasure and often 
gives them a violent distaste for reading. 
For starting independent reading, I have 
found my scrap books more helpful than 
any thing I have ever tried. I think it 
is a good plan to talk to the pupils about 
some object and then tell them where 
they can find more about it. They usually 
respond very readily to such suggestions. 

In one of the institutions for the deaf, 
they used to have a little paper published 
daily at the printing office to be used in 
school. It furnished much of their read- 
ing matter. It is a pity such a good plan 
was ever given up. Our school papers 
should be made more adaptable to our 
needs. A little paper, containing short 
stories, not copied from other papers, 
brief items of news, stories by the pupils 
relating incidents in their lives, exercises 
in- language, current history and other 
subjects, would be of inestimable value 
to the teachers and an inspiration to the 
pupils. Such a paper could be published 
as a supplement to the regular school 
paper, but it would require the greater 
part of the time of some capable teacher 
who thoroughly understood the needs of 
the school. 


















































Let us hope that inthe near future our 
schools may each have such a paper and 
that the good work found therein may be 
passed on from one school to another, 
thus solving the all-important question of 
reading for our intermediate grades. 


MISS CAROLINE A. YALE 


A report has: been widely circulated 
throughout schools for the deaf in the 
United States that Miss Yale, the 
Principal of Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., is to retire at the end of the 
present session on account of ill health. 

Miss Yale’s value to the whole pro- 
fession’ is so generally appreciated that 
it is reassuring to learn that this is not 
the case, and. that her connection with 
Clarke School does not seem likely to be 
severed at present. It is planned that 
later much of her time shall be given to 
the work of the Normal Department and 
to the Research Department which it is 
proposed to establish and for which 
funds are now being raised. 


INTERESTING MEETING OF CHICAGO 
MEDICAL SOCIETIES 


On November 9, 1921, the Medical, Lar- 
yngological and. Otological Societies of Chi- 
cago held a joint meeting of great interest 
to those concerned with the problems of 
deafness. 

Opening the meeting, Dr. Max A. Goldstein, 
of St. Louis, told of efforts being made 
throughout the country for better instruction 
for deaf children, and emphasized the re- 
sponsibility owed by otologists to these unfor- 
tunate little ones. 

At the conclusion of Dr. 
marks, classes from three oral schools in 
Chicago—the Parker Practice School, the 
Beidler School, and the Alexander Graham 
Bell School—gave demonstrations of speech, 
rhythm work, and lip-reading. Among the 
pupils were a group of hard of hearing chil- 
dren from the Alexander Graham Bell School, 
who showed how helpful lip-reading could be 
made to those only partially handicapped. 

The paper and demonstrations were dis- 
cussed by Miss Mary McCowen and Dr. Frank 
G. Brunner. 

Dr. George E. Shambaugh spoke of the 
problems of the adult hard of hearing, from 
the standpoint of the otologist. He said that 
otologists as a class had been slow to appre- 
ciate their obligation to those cases of increas- 
ing deafness which are not amenable to treat- 
ment. Fortunately, he added, there has grown 
up an institution the aim of which is to 
ameliorate the condition of those who are 
losing their hearing. Dr. Shambaugh believes 
that it is the duty of every otologist to aid in 


Goldstein’s re- 
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every way possible the establishment of organi- 
zations such as the Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing, which aim “not only to 
assist in bridging over the chasm created by 
loss of hearing, but as well in solving the 
social and economic problems of these cases.” 

Dr. Shambaugh also discussed various 
kinds of hearing devices, and the responsibility 
of the physician to give proper advice in re- 
gard to the use of such aids, as well as in 
regard to the study of lip-reading. 

Miss Valeria McDermott, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing, spoke of the work of the League as 
beginning where that of the otologist ended. 
She gave typical illustrations of the service 
which the League had been able to render to 
those of all classes, and outlined the plans of 
the organization for a community house for 
the deafened, an extension of the employment 
department, and the_ establishment in co- 
operation with the Chicago Department of 


Health, of an ear clinic in the public schools, 


for preventive work, 

Miss Gertrude Torrey, Dr. Norval H. 
Pierce, Dr. Joseph C. Beck, and Dr. Elmer L. 
Kenyon discussed the papers of the evening. 

Meetings of this kind are of inestimable 
value, and those who planned for this joint 
session .of the Chicago societies should have 
the thanks of all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the deaf. 


HOUSTON CLUB FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


At a meeting on November 10 the Houston 
Club for the Hard of Hearing was organized 
and temporary officers elected. The purpose 
of the club is not charity, but fellowship, for 
all who are handicapped by any degree of 
deafness.’ Whether you read lips, use a hear- 
ing device or manage to communicate without 
either, you will be welcome at the next meet- 
ing of the club, which will be held at 1610 
Webster avenue, on December 8, at 3:30, when 
plans for future activities will be discussed. 

Already plans are being made for a free 
class in lip-reading. Any one who wishes to 
join this class -may phone to Miss Laura A. 
Davies, Hadley 3257. For other information 
communicate with Mrs. T. L. Smith, chairman 
membership committee, 408 Huntington Ave- 
nue, phone Hadley 4454. 

The public often thinks of’ detective hear- 
ing as a “petty affair, a joke or an annoyance,” 
but it is nothing less than a tragedy to him 
who has it. If it is acquired in adult life a. 
certain amount of mental, spiritual, and often- 
times industrial reconstruction must be un- 
dergone. Thirty-seven per cent of those deaf- 
ened in adult life find it necessary to change 
their occupation. It was with these things in 
mind that this club formulated its aims brief- 
ly as follows: 

1. To relieve the social isolation of the 
deafened. 

2. To spread a knowledge of lip-reading 
and provide free study classes. 

3. To be an active instrument of helpful- 
ness to the hard of hearing. (This will include 
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employment, industrial and welfare work. It 
is especially desired to get in touch just now 
with deafened women who sew.)—The Hous- 
ton Post. 


THE NEXT TIME YOU ARE IN 
SAN. FRANCISCO 


and wish to engage rooms where you will find 
every comfort, by all means go to the Club- 
house of the San [Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing. Every reader of Tue 
VotTtA Review doubtless remembers’ the at- 
tractive pictures, (which appeared in the July 
issue) of the interior of the Clubhouse. 
These rooms are not only charmingly fur- 
nished, but they are situated delightfully. In 
fact they are only three short blocks from the 
very heart of the shopping district, and within 
walking distance of all points of importance. 
Most convenient as you can see! 


THE SAN FRANctsco LEAGUE’s SALE 


Any organization which would undertake to 
carry out its plan for a Sale upon a day that a 
world celebrity visited in the city of that or- 
ganization, is very brave; and that the Sale 
was successful is a fact to be applauded! 

This is what happened in San Francisco. 
December 3, the date set for the annual sale, 
brought to the city General Foch as a visitor. 
It isn’t at all necessary to say that every man, 
woman and child who had ever heard the name 
Foch, sallied forth bright and early to try to 
catch a glimpse of this wonderful man whose 
name alone brings thrills and cheers from 
every people! In his honor the stores were 
closed, the cars stopped running, and people 
from every part of the citv crowded into the 
streets to lend their enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion to the “Hero of France” as he passed by 
in the parade. 

After the parade was over and normalcy 
once more prevailed. the populace discovered 
that it was dinner time—and, that they were 
hungry.. Some of them remembered that the 
special feature of the League’s Sale was to be 
a luncheon. So they hurried to the Clubhouse 
and found there a lunch so delicious, that they 
are still regretting that someone didn’t have 
the foresight to invite General Foch! 


THE PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
The Christmas Bazaar held by the Speech- 
Reading Club of Philadelphia on December 1 
was an immense success, realizing a profit of 
over $2,000. It was largely due to the great 
number of articles donated and to the enthusi- 
asm of the 800 members and their many 
friends. The proceeds go to the Clubhouse 

Purchase Fund.—The Mt. Airy World. 


THE WASHINGTON CLUB 

Everv meeting of the Speech-Reading Club 
of Washington since the reopening in October 
has been well attended and full of interest, 
not even the Christmas rush dampening the 
ardor of the crowd which filled the clubroom 
almost to capacity at the social meeting of 
December 19. Mrs. W. B. Douglass, mother 


; 


of the Club’s president, was the hostess of the 
evening. 

The Hospitality Committee, which is in 
charge of the social gatherings, has planried 
a series of ten minute talks on “Interesting 
People in the Work for the Deaf.” The first 
of these was given on the evening of December 
19, at which time the speaker told of the work 
and influence of Miss Mildred Kennedy, of 
Boston, and offered for inspection a copy of 
her charming fairy story, The Forest Beyond 
the Woodlands, recently published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. The greatest interest 
was shown in the book and its delightful 
silhouette illustrations. The silhouettes are 
the work of Miss Vianna Knowlton, of Bos- 
ton, the daughter of Mrs. Annie Rogers 
Knowlton, who is also a prominent worker in 
the Boston Guild. 

The speaker later introduced one of the 
“Interesting People,” in the person of Miss 
Winnifred Washburn, of Manomet, Mass. 
Miss Washburn, whose story was told in “He 
Whom a Dream Hath Possessed Knoweth No 
More of Doubting;” in the June, 1920, VoLTa 
REvIEW, is a graduate of Wellesley College, 
despite of the fact of having been, all her life, 
so hard of hearing that she was forced in 
childhood, to attend a school for the deaf. 
Miss Washburn is devoting her life to work 
for the deaf, and brought to the Club a mes- 
sage of encouragement to win in the face of 
any obstacle, that was greatly appreciated. 

Talks on other “Interesting People” will be 
given at the social meetings throughout the 
year, and there is a possibility of having some 
of them as guests, 

On the afternoon of January 2, the Board 
of Directors held a delightful reception to the 
members of the Club, instead of the regular 
monthly evening meeting. 


THE NEW YORK LEAGUE. 


A Health Show recently. held at Grand 
Central Palace afforded the League one of the 
finest means of publicity it has ever had. Its 
booth was visited for six successive days by 
hundreds of people, and results of the adver- 
tising are already becoming apparent. 

The Chronicle. the bulletin of the League, 
says in part: “Among the callers” (at the 
booth) “were .otologists. parents, teachers. ask- 
ing advice about hard of hearing children. 
religious workers, . trained nurses, social 
workers, chiropractors, and the range of hard 
of hearing people of every grade and age and 
degree of deafness, from all parts of the 
country and from other countries. People 
who saw_the exhibit are visiting the League 
daily. Many are writing to us and these re- 
sults will continue for months to come.” 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE 


At the recreation building. Elmwood Ave., 
Detroit, on Friday eveniag, December 10, the 
Detroit League for the Hard of Hearing kept 
“open house” honoring Miss Gertrude Van 
Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon, their teach- 
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ers in lip-reading. Miss Van Adestine, who 
has been sick, was unable to attend. 

The new recreation building. erected by the 
Recreation Commission of the city of Detroit 
as a center of recreation for all civic and 
philanthropic societies, has every facility for 
having a good time, and the League had the 
use of the entire building for the evening. 

More than one hundred guests enjoyed 
themselves in dancing, cards and a general 
good time. Refreshments were served. 

The Detroit League now has the use of the 
rooms for pleasure every Friday evening, and 
later will have the use of one room, which 
the League will furnish as its own for its busi- 
ness headquarters. 

The free lip-reading classes conducted by 
the League now enroll 105, divided into two 
large classes, and next term both of these will 
be divided, which will make four. These les- 
son classes meet every Wednesday evening. 
Practice classes are held every Monday eve- 
ning, and are led by advanced pupils of the 
regular classes. 

The reguiar League business meeting, held 
the first Sunday in every month, in the 
“lounge” of the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
will be January 8. Business of importance 
will come up, among which will be the question 
of incorporation. 

The Detroit Leaguers are very enthusiastic 
readers of the Votta Review. Many of their 
members are regular subscribers, and they all 
look forward to the inspiration each number 
brings them. 

The Detroit League has now enlisted 160 
members. They have made the League a pub- 
lic affair, hence are working for public financial 
support—Contributed. 


WILLETTA HUGGINS 


Much comment has been aroused by the 
article in the November number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, about Willetta Huggins, a 
deaf-blind girl in the Wisconsin School for 
the Blind at Janesville. A number of the lit- 
tle papers in the schools for the deaf have 
mentioned it, but it remained for the California 
News to make an investigation. The News 
says: 

“A letter addressed to Supt. Hooper (of the 
Wisconsin School for the Blind) brought the 
following courteous and interesting reply: 

“Your letter of the 8th in regard to 
Willetta Huggins is received. As far as we 
can ascertain Willetta is both deaf and blind. 
We have used many tests, and have not been 
able to shake her assertion that she cannot see 
nor hear. 

“‘The article in the November Ladies’ 
Home Journal is true in every respect, so far 
as we can make out. She has no difficulty in 
carrying on a conversation with us by placing a 
hand on our head, vocal cords, chest, back of 
the neck, shoulder, chin or cheek bone. She 
can also carry on a conversation if we talk 
into a tube and she puts her hand at the other 
end, or by putting a stick on top of our head 
she can: get the conversation by taking hold 
of the other end of the stick. 
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“She is also able to distinguish people by 
the sense of smell and can tell whose property 
articles are when they belong to anyone she 
knows or has recently met, For instance, this 
morning she was down at the bank with me 
and I was testing her ability to distinguish dif- 
ferent denominations of paper money. She 
used her sense of touch entirely, because she 
did not look at the bills, and distinguished 
readily the one, two, five, twenty, fifty and 
one hundred dollar bills. Moreover, she was 
able to distinguish whether the bills belonged 
to the bank, to myself or to her supervisor, 
and once when two clerks handed me different 
bills to give to her, she said this one belonged 
to the clerk, but not the same one that the 
other did. She has no difficulty whatever in 
distinguishing colors by the sense of smell, but 
she cannot distinguish the color of glass, beads, 
or glazed pottery. The color of cloth, threads, 
silks, ribbons, paper, pasteboard, flowers, and 
things with natural colors or natural dyes she 
seems to be able to distinguish. 

“‘T will not be surprised if you are skeptical 
in regard to these facts. We sometimes are 
ourselves at the wonderful things she does, but 
as I said previously, I cannot find in any case 
that we have been able to shake her assertion 
that she is both totally deaf and totally blind. 
We feel that in some respects she may prove to 
be one of the greatest wonders, as well as one 
of the greatest blessings to the educational field 
which the world has ever produced. Certainly 
we have never seen anyone with so sensitive a 
touch and so keen a smell as she has. 

“‘T would be pleased to answer any fur- 
ther questions which you have to ask. 

“With very best wishes, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
“*J. T. Hooper, Superintendent.’.” 

The Silent Worker has also investigated, 
with much the same result, while the Deaf 
Carolinian quotes Dr. Joseph Jastrow, of the 
University of Wisconsin as saying: “There is 
no miracle or mystery involved eo: ae 
dications are perfectly clear that she gets a 
knowledge of color through such portion of 
vision as remains to her. The same is true of 
hearing by vibration.” 

The Deaf Mississippian is “from Missouri.” 
Time will tell. 


PLANS FORMING IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“At our first lip-reading class in the West 
High night school thirty were registered and 
the average attendance has been twenty-six or 
seven. Miss Howe, a Bruhn pupil, who has 
been our public school lip-reading teacher for 
five years, is the teacher. She has a very en- 
thusiastic class. 

“We are slowly laying the foundations for 
a League or Association for Rochester’s hard 
of hearing.” 


NEWARK LEAGUE 


The Newark League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing held a very successful Christmas sale on 
December 7, at the home of one of its mem- 
bers, Mrs. Jennie Bergfels Harter, who now 







































for the third year has very kindly opened her 
house for this purpose. The League is work- 
ing hard for funds with which to open head- 
quarters of its own. At present it is enjoying 
the hospitality of the Y. W. C. A., where it 
has rented the use of a very pleasant room for 
Wednesday afternoons and for a general social 
meeting on the second Friday evening of each 
month. 

The League had hoped to be able to open its 
“Community Center” this year with an execu- 
tive secretary in charge. However, the gen- 
eral depression with its radical effect on 
business and enterprises of every sort made 
its officers decide to defer this step till more 
prosperous times and a slow but sure-growing 
foundation should fully warrant the League in 
taking a more active part in the Community 
and welfare life of Newark.—Contributed. 


PRESIDENT OF BOSTON GUILD AN 
AUTHORESS 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York, has recently 
published a delightful little fairy story, The 
Forest Beyond the Woodlands, by Mildred 
Kennedy. The story, written for the children 
of one of Miss Kennedy’s friends, is very 
cleverly illustrated in silhouettes by Vianna 
Knowlton. 

Miss Kennedy is one of the best known and 
most enjoyed contributors to THE VOoLTA 
Review, and it is interesting to know that Miss 
Knowlton, her illustrator, is the daughter of 
Annie Rogers Knowlton, also a valued con- 
tributor to “our magazine,” and an indispens- 
able member of the Speech Readers Guild of 
Boston. 


GERMAN SPEECH CONVENTION 


During the week of April 23-30, 1922, 
courses of lectures and demonstrations will be 
given in Hamburg on methods of education. 
In the division for curative methods there will 
be demonstrations in the School for Speech 
defects with a lecture by Professor Weygandt 
on a new method of treating stutterers. Both 
the Institution for the Deaf and the Institution 
for the Hard of Hearing will hold meetings. 
Professor Calzia of the Phonetic Laboratory 
will give a lecture on Experimental Phonetics 
and the Malisch-Method and also demonstra- 
tions of the various methods of perceiving 
speech from the phonetic point of view. Any 
further information can be obtained from 
Oberschulbehorde, Hamburg, Dammtor- 
strasse 8. 


OSTEOPATHY AND CHIROPRACTIC 


Dr. Channing Frothingham, in an interesting 
and amusing talk, gave a résumé of his investi- 
gations in the fields of osteopathy and chiro- 
practic. The theories on which these cults 
rest he showed to be most plausible and when 
put into practice, productive of some good, 
which laymen are quick to recognize. The 
paramount weakness of these cults, however, 
a weakness which their followers admit and 
are attempting to overcome, lies in the im- 
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possibility of proving the theories by scientific 
facts and experiments. Just so long as that 
weakness persists, which is probably forever, 
osteopathy and chiropractic cannot be recog- 
nized and accepted by scientists. Inasmuch, 
however, as they constitute therapeutic agen- 
cies of some value along certain lines which is 
really the case, it is unwise to ignore or prose- 
cute their followers, but rather to find them 
a place in the medical world where their efforts 
can be properly directed and controlled.—Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal. 


PERFECT PEACE 


Help me, Lord, to bear my cross, 
To do, to dare when duty calls, 
To suffer pain, to suffer loss, 
To bear with patience whate’er befalls. 


With Thee to guide, to point the way, 
With Thee at hand to cheer and bless, 
What need to fear Thou wilt delay 
To uphold me in my helplessness? 


In Thee I'll find both joy and peace, 
And in Thy hand my soul shall rest. 

Let come what will, I'll never cease 
To urge my heart to do its best. 


I'll dare to trust and follow on, 
Tho’ hard to see and understand, 

I'll face the worldling’s doubt and scorn 
Until I reach the Promised Land. 


I know Thou art both good and true, 
A friend in need, a friend indeed. 
Thy smile is like the heavenly dew; 
Then hold my hand, that’s all I need. 
ASHTON BISLAND. 


DEATH OF MR. L. L. WRIGHT, SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF MICHIGAN SCHOOL 


Mr. Luther L Wright, Superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, died rather sud- 
denly, although after a protracted illness, on 
Tuesday morning, January 10, at his cottage at 
the school. His co-workers in the education of 
~ deaf will greatly regret to learn of his 
oss. 

Mr. I. B. Gilbert, now Superintendent of 
Union High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Wright. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ARIZONA 
SCHOOL RESIGNS 


Mr. Howard Griffin, for a number of years 
Superintendent of the Arizona School for the 
Deaf, has offered his resignation to the Board 
of Directors of that institution. No successor 
has yet been appointed, 


A DEAF BOY OF GREAT PROMISE . 


Ellsworth Davis, of Los Angeles, has made 
a remarkable record. Leaving the Mary 
McCowen School for the Deaf in Chicago at 
the age of twelve, he entered school with hear- 
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ing pupils. He is now a student in the Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles, where he 
has never received a grade in any subject lower 
than “A,” the highest grade given. The boy 
won many medals for selling Liberty Bonds 
and war savings stamps. 


TO A DEAF CHILD 
Oh, little boy with eyes so starry bright, 
With head held high you gayly step along. 
The birds are singing carols overhead, 
Yet you will never hear their gladsome song. 


The trees are bending with the playful wind. 
You stand with wonder, watching as they sway, 
Yet all their secrets are to you untold. 

You cannot hear the gentle words they say. 


A troop of soldiers marches down the street, 

You run to see them, with your face aglow— 

The martial. strains, now loud, now soft and 
sweet, 

Gives thrills your little heart will rever know. 


Tho’ not for you the sound of human voice, 
The sighing wind, the bird note of the fife— 
Still starry-eyed with head held high you go 
To fill your place in the great march of life. 
—JrAN DALLETT. 
Written for the 
Clarke School Endowment Fund Campaign. 


CURRENT POETRY 


The following poem, which appeared in 
Pearson's Magazine for July, 1921, is charac- 
terized by Frank- Harris as “a poem with a 
touch of greatness in it.” The author is a 
member of the Speech-Reading Club of 
Washington, who, although very young, has 
had both prose and poetry accepted by leading 
popular magazines. 


THe RETURN FROM CALVARY 


(A Painting I Saw in an F Street Window) 
By M. Humphreys 


Now Christ is dead, and Mary has descended 
With John and Magdalene the fateful hill, 
Now Christ is dead, and all his pain is ended, 
The cloud begins to lift at last, but still 
It casts about the cross one long black shadow, 

Like Death’s dark banner for the dead 
unfurled, 
The distant sunlight sparkles on the meadow, 
But conn is dead, who came to save the 
world. 


They stand alone, even of their Lord forsaken, 
Who passes on the pinions of the storm, 
Like dreamers that from visions fair awaken, 

Seeking the radiant star, clasping the 
worm— 
Behold their God! 
human! 
Shorn of his glory. Only these abide, 
A fisherman, a wanton and a worhan 
Whose son upon the cross hangs crucified. 


Betrayed! All man! Alt 


They are the toilers, they the poor and humble, 
One tamed the savage Galilee, and one 
Over the streets at night was wont to stumble, 
The other in a stable bore her son. 
A company unkempt, uncultured, common, 
Coarse as the clay upflung by Jordan’s tide, 
A fisherman, a wanton, and a woman 
Whose son upon the cross hangs crucified. 


The glory of the world forever passes, 

And ever through the portals of decay, 
Borne downward on the flood that thrones 

effaces, 

The mighty vanish; still against their sway 
The annihilating storm forever rages, 

But there beyond the setting of the sun, 
I see them standing still above the ages, 

The Virgin, and the Magdalene, and John. 


O should You come again, not to the palace, 
Not to the stately hall would You descend, 
But unto us who drain the bitter chalice, 
Whose hands are hard, whose backs with 
labor bend, 
Whose fathers the 
plowman, 
Whose hearts with grief and shame are 
riven ‘wide, 
The fisherman, the wanton, and the woman 
Whose son upon the cross hangs crucified. 
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Defective Speech 


Parents of children with defective speech 
will find A. M,. Bell’s 


“Faults of Speech” 


very helpful in correcting speech errors 
in the home 


Paper cover, 25c Cloth Bound, 50c 
The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Visible Speech 


The Science of Universal Alpha- 
betics or Self-Interpreting Physio- 
logical Letters, for the Writing of 
All Languages in One Alphabet. 


By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Inaugural Edition (1867) 
Paper Cover, $1.25 
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Lip-Reading For Class Instruction 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


Formerly Principal Manhattan School for the Hard 
of Hearing, New York City. Teacher of 
Lip-Reading in the New York Evening 

; Schools 
Second Edition, Cloth, $1.50; 200 pages 

An ideal and comprehensive text-book for class- 
room as well as individual instruction of deafened 
adults and hard of hearing school children. It is 
also extensively used in schools for deaf children 
who. have acquired good speech. 

Adopted by the Board of Education fof use in 
the public schools of New York City, and by 
school authorities throughout the United States. 


Send for descriptive leaflet 
HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


Publishers 
11-15 Union Square New York City 
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AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

A Compendium for Educators—An Annual Survey of 
Bancasion, with Especial Reference to the Private 

chools 

A Guide Book for Parents—Critical Description of the 
Private Schools as They are. 

Educational Directories, Introductory Chapters, Re- 
views of Recent Literature and Numerous other 
Features make the Handbook Invaluable. 
7th edition, 928 pages, crimson silk cloth, $4.00 


HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 
The only book which deals with New England as a 
whole. Of Interest to New Englanders wher- 
ever they may live. 
3d. edition, 928 pages, Illustrations, Route Maps, in 
four colors. Crimson silk cloth, round corners, 
$4.00. Full crimson leather, $5.00" postpaid, 


PORTER E. SARGENT 





-14 Beacon St., Boston, =. 














The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” a the Speech-Reading World. 








